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An Announcement 


HE function of The Political Quarterly has been, and is, to discuss 
s eore and political questions from a progressive point of view ; to 

act as a clearing-house of ideas and a medium of constructive 
thought. It is not tied to any party and publishes contributions from 
persons of various political affiliations. It is essentially a journal of 
opinion and exploration, not of propaganda or dogma. But it was started 
and has been consistently planned by a group of writers who hold certain 
general political ideas in common and it is not a mere collection of 
unrelated articles. 


To those who started The Political Quarterly in 1929 it seemed that 
there was a real need for a journal which could deal at length with the vital 
and intricate problems, political and social, which the old formulas do not 
solve and to which they do not even apply. They hoped that such a 
journal would appeal to the growing number of persons who are not 
committed to any programme, and who want, not ready-made opinions, 
but the material from which they may form their own opinions. 
Experience has confirmed both the belief and the hope. Experience has 
shown that Zhe Political Quarterly has proved valuable to the active 
politician, to the administrator, to the expert, to the teacher, and to other 
leaders of thought in every country. 


But if there were a need and a place for such serious and objective 
study of these social problems in the ten years which preceded the war 
of 1939, the necessity to continue it is still more urgent in the dark and 
difficult period through which we are passing and which lies before us. 
A journal like The Political Quarterly has its own particular difficulties to 
contend with in a time like this, but those who are responsible for it are 
confident that they will be surmounted and that it will continue to perform 
the same service in the future as it has done in the past. 
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WHAT HAPPENED TO FRANCE’ 
By D. W. BroGan 


$ EN are we,and must grieve when even the 
Shade of that which once was great, is passed 
away.” This emotion, or some variant on 
it, must have afflicted millions throughout the 
world, not merely when the full extent of the 
French military defeat was revealed, but when the aftermath 
showed so clearly that the military defeat of France was only 
one aspect of a deeper defeat, of a loss of faith in herself, 
of a resignation to a passive role. The one-time educator and 
leader of Europe, the second country of all good Europeans, 
like eighteenth-century Holland, resigned from the role 
which she had played so long. Filuctuat nec mergitur had been 
the motto of Paris, but Paris had now sunk. The contrast 
between the refusal of the French generals to implement the 
fine words of the French politicians and defend Paris—as 
she has so often been defended in the past—was symptomatic. 
In the age of Madrid and Warsaw, Chunking and now 
London, the most combative of European capitals accepted 
her invaders passively and, a few days later, the whole of 
France followed suit. Stunned by this spectacle, what was 
left of the free world found hasty explanations, hasty excuses, 
formed baseless hopes and dreamed fruitless dreams. But 
in the months that have passed since the debacle of June, 
the outlines of the picture have become clearer, the colours 
more distinct and more sombre. 

There are certain fundamental military considerations to 
be borne in mind before the long-distance causes of the 
French disaster are considered. From a purely military 
point of view there was nothing inherently surprising in the 
catastrophe. Great military powers have been knocked out 
as quickly as France was, in ages whose speed of life and 
movement was far less than ours. Jena, Sadowa, Austerlitz, 
Waterloo, remind us of a truth too much forgotten by a 
(Hamish Flamilon, S264). What Happened’ to Frome, by Gordon Waterield.* vi 
& 152 pp. (Murray, 5s.) 
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generation obsessed by the memory of 1914-1918 that war 
is not a simple set of recipes for victory but a complicated 
series of recipes whose relevance is like that of the supplies 
open to a good cook. It is conditioned by the season of 
the year, by the raw materials available. There are times in 
the history of tactics, stages in the development of military 
science, in which the best available technique gives quick 
results. There are times when it can only give slow results. 
In the last war, initial superiorities in numbers and equipment 
did not give decisive victory to the side that possessed them 
in 1914 because the dominant weapon, the machine-gun, was 
more useful to the defensive than to the offensive. The 
balance of tactical possibilities was in favour of the defensive, 
and the chief tactical weapon was one that poor, non- 
industrial countries could provide in reasonably adequate 
numbers. The most brilliant initial successes petered out and 
- was given to reform broken lines and keep armies in 
ing. 

The tactical character of modern war has changed to the 
disadvantage of the democracies. Their strength was in 
posse rather than in esse. ‘They could not, in peace time, or 
even in times of mere “non-belligerence,” devote their 
resources to preparing for war as the dictatorships did. They 
could not make war at the best time for them. They were 
tied by the pacific character of their public opinion and their 
rulers had inadequate resources for educating that public 
opinion to a sense of realities. And the tank, the dive- 
bomber, the armoured division, have given modern war the 
speed and decisiveness it has had at various times in the past. 
Only one democratic state has, in fact, been given time to 
develop its latent powers and that time Britain owes to her 
insular position. Like a witch, a Pamzer- Division cannot cross 
running water. 

France was a democracy with all the limitations of a 
democracy for total and rapid war-making. France was the 
chief military enemy of a state with twice her population 
and with greater industrial resources for the creation of a 
modern war machine. It is not in itself surprising that 
France was beaten by Germany. The problem is how did 
France come to be at war with so powerful an enemy ? 
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That problem raises another. France, twenty years ago, 
was one of the leading members of an alliance so over- 
whelmingly victorious that it could impose its will as it 
liked on the defeated enemy. It was possible to “ solve the 
German problem” in several ways, and all of them were 

to France and her allies and associates, that is to say 
the choice of means was not limited by any power of 
resistance in the Germany of 1919. 

It is true that France was not the sole judge of her interests. 
She had in some degree to conciliate her allies and associates. 
Whether, if left to himself, Clemenceau would have adopted 
the Foch plan for the permanent occupation of the Rhineland 
is not certain, but he did not think himself in a position to 
adopt it. What he got as a substitute was an Anglo-American 
guarantee, a temporary — of the Rhineland and a 

anent demilitarisation of both banks, plus a limitation 
of the German army to a long-time professional force of 
100,000 men. This last provision the French soldiers did 
not take too seriously; they remembered the resurrection 
of Prussia after Jena too well. 

Their point of view was simple and technical. They were 
not obsessed with the moral problem of the rightness of a 
war for, far more than the “ Anglo-Saxon ” ples, they, 
like their countrymen, contemplated the possibility of defeat 
and did not think that the righteous cause always triumphed. 
“Thrice armed is he that hath his quarrel just,” no doubt, 
but, as the American poet added, “and six times armed that 
gets his punch in fust.” 

If the nodal points of German rail and road communica- 
tions on both banks of the Rhine were held, especially if the 
Rhine bridge-heads were held permanently by France, Germany 
could not concentrate against France except far off in Central 
Germany. French concentration would take place in Ger- 
many; the battles would be fought for the possibility of 
recovering the Rhine bridge-heads. Germany would start a 
war with immense disadvantages—disadvantages crippling 
her to a degree that would more than offset her numerical 
and industrial superiority. Germany would have very small 
chance of winning a war in such circumstances. Even if air 
power was called in to redress the geographical balance 
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tilted against Germany, it would not be effective. The 
Rhineland, perhaps Westphalia and Franconia, would be 
hostages. Shells on Mannheim would retaliate for bombs 
on Paris or Lille. Such, in brief, was the military argument 
behind the Foch policy. Its weight was never sufficiently 
allowed for in Britain and in America. It was quite true 
that an effective Anglo-American guarantee would have been 
still more valuable, but that bill was dishonoured as soon as 
it was convenient. 

France was left with a military predominance that was 
no longer automatic, for the Rhineland was to be evacuated 
in fifteen years’ time and then she had as her security only 
the imposed inferiority of the Reichswehr and the demilitarisa- 
tion of the Rhineland. To maintain the military inferiority 
of Germany meant constant vigilance. Had France heid the 
bridges she could have imposed a serious disadvantage, 
= sa crippling disadvantage even on a Germany that was 

ree from all armaments limitations. Now it was necessary 
for France to watch German armaments seriously. More- 
over, a France in possession of the bridge-heads was a France 
in a position effectively and quickly to aid any allies she had 
in eastern and central Europe. A French army starting from 
Mainz was a safeguard for Warsaw and Prague as well as for 
Paris and Brussels. For the French did not forget that one 
result of the war had been greatly to strengthen Germany 
in Central Europe. With the collapse of the Austrian Empire 
and of Russia, a Germany free from all limitations on her 
sovereignty would be in a position that Bismarck never 
attained. The Little Entente, the Polish Alliance were mete 
expedients imposed on France by this fact. They would be 
ineffective — if Germany’s hands were untied. 

The demilitarisation of the Rhineland was a more serious 
safeguard than the limitations on the numbers and character 
of the Reichswebr. It did not make impossible a prevention 
of German concentration, but it did, or could, secure that 
a quickly mobilised French army could seize the Rhine 
bridges or at any rate take up defensive positions in the 
Rhineland and ensure that the campaign would begin with 
battles for the liberation of German territory. The Germans 
would have to advance to redeem the Palatinate; their 
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WHAT HAPPENED TO FRANCE 


industrial areas on the left bank, like the Saar, would be 
easily severed from the Reich even after the discounted return 
of the Saar to Germany had taken place. Impressed, not to 
say obsessed, by the memory of invasion, the French were 
resolved that the next war would begin on German soil ; 
they amended the Marseillaise : 
“ Qu’un sang impur abreuve /ears sillons.” 

And while Germany would have had a much better chance 
of winning a war begun when the Rhineland was merely 
demilitarised, not occupied by France, she would not, so 
many French people thought, have been ready to wage a 
war, even a victorious war, if it had to be fought in Germany. 
France had won such a war, and the devastation of the 
North, the terrible sacrifices imposed on France by the 
military-political necessity of redeeming her own soil, had 
made the fruits of victory taste sourly in many if not most 
French mouths. And in 1940 many Frenchmen who realised 
that a victory was still possible and who wished to stick by 
the English alliance, were appalled by the thought that the 
new war of liberation et have to be fought with far 
more of France in German hands than in 1914—perhaps all 
of it. They reasoned in 1940, as they thought Germans 
would have reasoned had the positions been reversed ; 
victory, even if attainable, could be too dearly bought. 

But how did it come that France, in 1939, having allowed 
all her advantages to be taken from her, still went to war ? 
For the same reason that she had allowed her advantages 
to be taken from her, culminating in the fatal error of per- 
mitting the remilitarisation of the Rhineland in 1936, on the 
eve of a general election, when all poor ems had their eyes 
elsewhere. There was no centre of authority in the French 
state to carry out a foreign policy that would intimidate 
Germany, or really conciliate Germany, or that won over 
Britain, or wrote off Britain. With the murder of Barthou 
in 1935, the last independent French Foreign Minister 
disappeared. And Barthou was murdered because the police 
of Marseilles was inefficient and the whole tangle of graft 
and inefficiency in the second French city was incapable of 
being straightened out by any normal political means |! 

tance needed skilled players ; but, more than that, she 
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required resolute players. She got neither, or, at any rate, 
such skilled and resolute players as she did get were not 
allowed to play their hands. Such a situation was a gift for 
a brilliant bluffer like Herr Hitler. And France was, in this 
position for reasons inherent in her political system. 

France was a democracy in which all questions of public 
policy were open to endless discussion—and all the alternative 
policies had a deal to be said for them. It was politically 
profitable to find grounds for disagreement in all fields of 
politics. Before 1914, though there was a good deal of 
discussion of foreign policy, its bases were accepted by all 
parties. The Russian Alliance, the British Entente were to 
Jaurés grounds for hoping that peace could be secured, 
to Delcassé and Poincaré necessary instruments in the game 
of power politics that France was bound to play. But there 
was, in 1914, no large body of Frenchmen devoted to the 
policy of another country. The Communists and the various 
Fascist parties in France provided that in 1939. The failure 
to form any equivalent of the “Sacred Union” of 1914 in 
1939 was significant. 

France needed a government that could follow one 
policy (after having debated what policy should be chosen). 
She needed a government that adjusted internal policy to the 
dire necessities of a Europe moving towards a war which 
could only be avoided if France were strong and resolute— 
and looked strong and resolute. And such a government 
was what she was prohibited from having. 

The Third Republic was organised to make a concentra- 
tion of authority in one man or in a group of men impossible. 
The rules of parliamentary procedure, the division of powers 
between the two houses, the role of the bureaucracy, all were 
elaborately designed to dissipate authority, to make the 
attribution of responsibility difficult, the attribution of glory 
or of prestige impossible. The enemies and the critics of 
the regime might talk of a “ government with a punch,” of 
the role of the “ grands chefs,” but its defenders, “ Alain” 
with the greatest ingenuity, M. Jammy Schmidt and the rest 
with more candour, found excuses for the division of 
authority among so many persons that the character of 
authority was lost. A series of compromises, and a tacit 
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WHAT HAPPENED TO FRANCE 


agreement to push no issue to practical extremes, to take no 
irrevocable steps of any kind, combined with verbal violence 

hed to any extreme, these were the marks of the French 
political system. 

It was, in fact, capable of making only one irrevocable 
decision—war. Once that decision was taken, many of the 
rules had to be suspended, but not all. There was a con- 
siderable difference between the background of pacifist and 
“peace without victory ” activities in France and Britain in 
1914-1918. The Cambridge Magazine differed from the Bonnet 
Rouge in more than not being subsidised by Germany ; Lord 
Lansdowne, Mr. Maxton, Mr. Clifford Allen differed markedly 
from MM. Laval, Bolo and Caillaux. To the latter war, 
like peace, was a thing to be managed, to be manipulated, 
to be adjusted. And in 1940 the same spirit was at work. 
On the eve of the last fatal crisis, M. Malvy and M. Laval 
were at their old games; M. Bonnet was at his; and the 
organised treason of 1917 was to the organised treason of 
1940 as an acorn to an oak. Abetz and Brinon were greater 
and more sinister figures than Almeyreda; and the Mata 
Haris of the new conspiracy both more numerous and more 
elegant than their notorious exemplar. 

But the aversion of the French governing class to 
authority was illustrated long before 1939-40. The political 
hero of the last war was the founder of the dominant } 
Clemenceau was a Radical; he had been ¢he Radical. But 
the most representative party did not try to take credit for 
producing the Tiger. The Jacobin tradition was dead, 
except in words. The real heroes of the party were its 
martyrs, MM. Caillaux and Malvy. The made it one 
of the first charges on its political budget in 1924 to rehabilitate 
those victims of authority and each was a hereditary politician 
and chief of a dynasty as well as of a party. 

In the great crisis of 1934, two Radical politicians helped 
to make even worse a bad situation. One of them, M. 
Chautemps was incomparably more guilty than the other, 
M. Daladier. For M. re (himself a hereditary 
member of the ruling os had an opportunity to 
prevent the Stavisky scandal ming a crisis of the regime 
and leading to that disastrous day of February 6th which 
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divided France so bitterly and so profoundly. M. Daladier 
was faced with making the best of a very bad job, and he 
made the worst of it by indecision and by foolish dodges. 
Yet the rehabilitation of these politicians was one of the 
main objects of the leaders of the Front Populaire | 

If war was the one decisive act that the French state 

rmitted to itself, there was one category of state activity 
in which the limits of evasion were narrower than in others. 
National reper ow | had to be avoided or camouflaged. 
And it was part of the tacit bargain between electors and 
elected that party programmes should be abandoned the 
moment that they seemed to endanger the savings, the 
future of the millions of rentiers; it was these millions of 
small men and women with a stake in the country behind 
whom the Two Hundred Families successfully took refuge, 
in 1926, in 1934, in 1938; in each case two years after the 
election of a Left Chamber. And the Left majority had 
always to abdicate its authority or to see its unity destroyed. 
When the crisis was over, the old game was resumed. 

The argument could be elaborated, but its strength would 
not be increased. The political personnel of the Third 
Republic was not lacking in men of ability, nor was it lacking 
in men of honour, and in some cases the two qualifications 
were combined. But it was lacking in men of weight. So 
in the last crisis, a system designed to prevent any one man, 
above all a soldier, from taking real power into his hands, 
collapsed because it could not produce a man or even a small 
group of men with authority to counter that of Marshal 
Pétain. The President of the Republic, of the Senate, of 
the Chamber, were great official figures, but even the most 
eminent of them, M. Herriot, was nothing when once the 
parliamentary game was up. 

French politics were organised to maximise the emotional 
satisfaction to be got out of expressing egalitarian sentiments, 
while keeping to a minimum the changes in the social 
structure which a real increase in equality would have made 
necessary. Under a vast blanket of words, projects for a 
few, not very profound, alterations in social structure were 
concealed. And the most representative French Left politi- 
cians, representing the sentiments of the rural and semi-rural 
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districts of the South, which were the strongholds of 
the Radical-Socialists, and to some extent even of the 
Socialists, knew what little positive meaning their electors 
expected them to give to the party pro es and mani- 
festos. ‘That representative meridional elector and orthodox 
Republican historian, Charles Seignobos, explained the Left 
victory in the elections of 1932 almost entirely in terms of 
the anger felt by the mé/itants in non-industrial France at the 
favours lavished on the reactionaries by the Prefects. 
Courtesies to priests, to notables, that showed the real bias 
of the Centre ministries of the 1928 legislature. Tardieus 
might pass social legislation, establish insurance schemes, 
but these were not the essence of republicanism. That was, 
in essence, a jealous and suspicious egalitarianism, directed 
to little points of local business, to the distribution of honours, 
of minor jobs, of courtesies and privileges, to naming streets 
after Jaurés and prohibiting religious processions. That is 
what politics were about in a t of rural and small- 
town France. The darkening oy of 1932 was only partially 
visible to these electors. What had Combes said in 1903 ? 
What had Camille Pelletan said in 1907? Nor was this 
concentration on trifling issues, this obsession with historical 
internal quarrels, confined to the Radicals or to the rural 
Socialists. I have heard the son of an eminent Socialist 
leader stress, with some complacency, the eminently bourgeois 
character of even the Communist party. Many Communists 
were very bourgeois and not ex-bourgeois at that! But few 
Left Frenchmen were ready to allow that there was anything 
unhealthy in the contrast between the violence, the real 
tadicalism of language of the Left and their lack of any 
active desire to make that radicalism bear any but verbal or 
personal fruit. 

That verbal violence, imposed by tradition on French 
politicians, was often taken simply as part of the game. But 
it was not always so taken. en that eminent corporation 
lawyer and representative of the bourgeoisie patos som M. 
Blum, told his political opponents in the Chamber “I hate 
you,” the deputy for Sabeane was merely saying what his 
constituents expected him to say. But the Prime Minister, 
trying in a great crisis to form a national government from 
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extreme Left to extreme Right, found it awkward that he 
had denounced his prospective colleagues in these terms 
and in turn had been delated to the working classes by his 
Communist allies as their most dangerous, most venal and 
most implacable enemy. The comedy of French politics had 
to be played seriously. The agreement between the electors 
and the elected not to disturb fundamentals must never be 
openly admitted. A Republican administration paid formal 
respect to the triumph of democracy and laicity by being, 
if not rude, at least cold to the recognised representatives of 
reaction. There might be and, usually, was no substantial 
difference between the performance of a government based 
on the Right (and Centre) and one based on the Left (and 
Centre), but there was a difference between their attitude to 
certain social phenomena in French provincial life. They 
might have no very different views of foreign policy, or 
internal economic policy, but the good Republican was rude 
to the clergy, while the defenders of the moral order were 
respectful of the claims of a supernatural body whose 
fundamental claims often enough they totally rejected. Ina 
later crisis, the Canard Enchainé (which approved of Munich 
without approving of its sponsors) managed to find a gfound 
of difference with M. Pierre-Etienne Flandin, by dwelling on 
the fact that he had had his daughter married in church with 
a great deal of éclat. 

It was customary to talk of the French as the most 
patriotic, not to say nationalist people in Europe. They had 
been that, and some of the old uniformity of attitude to the 
outside world remained. French judgments, in all ranks of 
society, were remarkably French, and French social habits, like 
the French language, were remarkably uniform. But the old 
unquestioning patriotism was dead. On the one hand the Left, 
for nearly a generation, had acted as if patriotism was simply a 
Right ramp. It often was. Forced out of all other positions, 
the French conservatives, no longer able to use either throne or 
altar as rallying cries, fell back on “la patrie en danger.” 
It was sometimes effective and it was sometimes dishonest. 
But it was not always effective and it was not always dis- 
honest. France was in danger; a danger not invented by 
the Comité des Forges. But the Left, with memories of the 
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WHAT HAPPENED TO FRANCE 


sweetening of the press by Russian money before 1914, with 
memories of the role of such patriotic journalists as Raymond 
Recouly who combined at ay cash and credit in such nice 
proportions, was inclined to ignore certain realities. 

An eminent American authority on France, Professor 
Carleton Hayes, noted that the training of French elementary 
school-teachers gave them very little knowledge of the 
outside world. But the conclusion he seemed inclined to 
draw from it, that French education was chauvinist, was 
misleading. The French instituteur, with little knowledge of 
and little curiosity about the outside world, was predisposed 
to a naive optimism. He thought of Europe as a continent 
in which people like himself, /aic, socialist, sceptical of the 
glories of war and of the claims of authority, were increasingly 
dominant. That the Haupt Lebrer of a Bavarian village was 
not necessarily at all like the instituteur of a Burgundian or 
Provengal village, did not occur to him often enough. He 
assumed the existence of a political religion of all sensible 
men, which was an error. 

And the error of the imstituteurs was shared by others. 
To Socialists of the Paul Faure school, only economic 
adjustments were needed to tame the Nazi tiger. That Herr 
Hitler, for better or worse, did not share M. Faure’s scale of 
values was ignored—and is being ignored. That glory, 
power, victory, violence have great powers of ap was 
a neglected truth. From the position that equality before 
the law was of no importance without economic equality, 
from the position that war is the greatest of evils, some 
Frenchmen of the late Left parties have moved on to an 
enthusiastic acceptance of the equality of all Frenchmen 
under the Germans, the ending of the paradox of political 
equality and economic inequality by the abolition of political 
equality and the apparent justification of the charge so often 
made against the French Socialists of being a “parti du 
ventre.”” 

There has been a dangerous tendency in British (and 
American) comments on French politics to take too seriously 
the doctrinal claims of the es, especially the parties of 
the Left who made more weg y. npn ll than did the 
parties of the Right. A kind of deceptive shorthand, such 
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as that which made of the Dépéche de Toulouse, the “Manchester 
Guardian of France,” led many people astray. So in the 
catastrophe there has been a tendency, destructive of clear 
thought, to see in the Pétain-Laval regime, a “Right” 
conspiracy and to expect too much from the old Left cadres, 
The role of a leading Socialist like M. Spinasse has occasioned 
excessive surprise. How could so prominent a leader of the 
Front Populaire rally so enthusiastically to the new order? 
But in order to understand the role of M. Spinasse, one would 
have had to ask a preliminary question. Why did so rural 
a department as the Corréze produce a Socialist leader and 
a prominent Communist deputy? What did Socialism or 
Communism mean to the peasant proprietors of this depart- 
ment or to other departments ? It meant enmity to the old 
regime whose historical memory was not sweet in the 
Limousin or the Bourbonnais ; it meant suspicion of “ les 
gens bien” unless, like the Jouvenels, they showed their 
loyalty to the Revolution by breaking with the social habits 
of their class and turning anti-clerical. It did not mean a 
profound conviction that the economic troubles of the age, 
the social troubles of the age, were to be solved by any form 
of socialism. Until it is realised that French Left deputies, 
even Communist deputies, owed their election in most cases 
to petits bourgeois in the towns and to &u/aks in the countryside, 
it is impossible to form clear views about the causes of the 
present debacle and the prospects of a French revival. 
Because French Left politics have consisted in lar 

part in most eloquent denunciations of Fascism, because t 
triumph of the Front Populaire in 1936 was represented as 
being, and very largely was, the result of a reaction against 
the alleged danger of a Fascist coup by Colonel de la Rocque, 
the acceptance _ many Left leaders and a good proportion 
of the rank and file of the Left parties of the Pétain-Laval 
constitution and, in some cases at least, of the Laval policy 
of collaboration with Nazi Germany, has been received with 
incredulous horror by many British Leftists. But as Mr. 
Werth points out in his brilliant terminal essay, the Com- 
munists were the only fundamentally anti-Nazi party, the 
one group free from any appeasement taint—and they were 
betrayed by their Russian masters, left bewildered and open 
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WHAT HAPPENED TO FRANCE 


to German propaganda disguised as their own party line. 

France was bitterly divided in 1914, yet she united in face of 
theenemy. Why did she not unite in 1939? It is not enough 
to say that a great revolutionary crisis was under way. It 
was under way in other countries which stood the shock of 
Nazi invasion better than France did. Social conflict was, 
or should have been, as intense in Britain where economic 
conditions had produced a vast body of unemployed prac- 
tically unknown in France and where the policy of collabora- 
tion with Germany had been preached by more eminent 
politicians than M. Flandin and more "mapasnecy publicists 
than M. de Chateaubriant. In 1914, the party furthest to 
the Left was supposed to be pacifist, and its attitude alarmed 
the government—until the test came when French Socialists, 
despite the murder of Jaurés, rallied to the “ patrie en danger.” 
In 1939, the most combative Left party was committed to 
a policy of “standing up to Hitler ” even if it meant war. 

On the Right, the situation was less apparently satis- 
factory, for there were important Right elements in France 
secretly predisposed to admire Herr Hitler and many more 
openly disposed to admire Signor Mussolini. And Mr. 
Werth has rightly stressed and admirably illustrated the degree 
to which the French Right was poisoned by illusions about 
Italian power and benevolence. 

As the event showed, the Left was in as unhealthy a state 
as the Right, and one of the immediate causes of French 
defeat and ruin was the behaviour of the Communist party. 
But here again a problem arises. How did so many of the 
French workers follow so blindly the orders of a party itself 
palpably at the orders of a foreign power? Of course in the 
regions where Communist power was most effective, a great 
part of the workers were not French. But with all allowances 
made, the French worker was present in large numbers in 
Communist ranks. And he followed, reluctantly, the party 
line, or, if he did not go as far as that, regarded the war 
passively. He waited for the situation to develop, for 
Moscow to show its hand. 

Two suggestions may be made to explain the acceptance 
of this disastrous policy and the failure to exploit the war 
situation as part of a genuine anti-Fascist crusade. The 
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Communist patty had managed to give to the French workers 
the impression that it did not harbour or provide careers for 
men of the Laval type, the men who blackmailed the possessing 
classes into buying them by their verbal violence. And the 
Communist party had something definite and impressive to 
show, not in France but in Russia. This accounted for the 
hold of the party on its supporters’ loyalty. 

It was too late in May to undo the mischief done by the 
treason of September. Mr. Waterfield, in his most interesting 
book, makes the suggestion that “the people” of Paris 
should have been armed. But the time for insisting on a 
wat @ outrance was in September. Then was the time for 
demanding the firing-post for Brinon and his friends—but 
at that time the Communists were getting ready to preach 
peace with Germany! One of France’s weaknesses was just 
this: the existence of a very large party, large enough to 
frighten some honest people, at the beck and call of a foreign 
power. The French C.P. was big enough to be a national 
danger, but not big enough to impose its own solution on 
France. 

Of course there are many other elements in the French 
defeat and in the French despair of June, 1940. We con- 
tributed in some degree to the demoralisation of French 
public opinion. Our complacency was for many the last 
straw. But the main lesson of the tragedy so ably described 
in these two books is political. Only an isolated country 
can afford to ignore that politics is about power. A power- 
less state, one that refuses to make any fundamental decisions, 
is lost. There is a vacuum that will be filled from within or 
without, by revolution or by invasion. 
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THE “NEW ORDER” AND THE 
BALKANS 


By Fasra 


FTER the War, when Hitler has been defeated, 

Britain will have to re-settle a Europe which has 

been mobilised as one unit by the Nazi war 

machine; the “New Order” in Europe will 

bviously be the Nazi slogan for some time to 

come. Like the earlier Nazi aim of One Reich, One Volk 

and One Fiihrer, it bears very little relation to the results of 

Nazi achievement—order is certainly not one of them—but 

like that earlier slogan, it does carry some conviction, because 
of the defects of Versailles. 

Of course, the conception and its details are still com- 
pletely vague. Geo-political concepts—Grossraummirtschaft, 
Stidostraum—ate current among the Nazi journalists, remi- 
niscent of all the big nebulous conceptions under which 
German professors of economics worked out their “ systems.” 
It is not even clear how much of Europe is to be organised, 
ot what the relations of the parts to the whole are to be. 
Dr. Funk, at any rate, seems to wish to introduce a régime 
like that of the British Empire in the nineteenth century— 
subordinate countries on a lower economic level as primary 
producers, the central power as the industrial and financial 
dominant partner. For instance, his recent suggestion that 
the clearing balances, which have accumulated in the Reichs- 
bank in favour of the Danubian countries, are to be used as 
cover for currency issues—as dollar and sterling balances 
were used in the past—clearly shows some muddled con- 
ception of the Reichsbank as the Bank of England. Of 
course, there is no real analogy; Britain in the middle of 
the nineteenth century became a long-term lending centre, 
holding the Empire, the U.S.A. and Europe by the low rates 
of interest it could offer, because it had the capital to lend 
for railway construction and general development. It could 
therefore promote the expansion of primary production in 
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the Dominions by the provision of capital goods, and receive 
back interest in the form of food supplies. It is true that 
Britain’s African and Indian policy = been to keep the 
native populations at the level of primary producers and to 
exploit their labour and raw material resources without 
adequate capital investment, but that type of exploitation 
was not the mainspring of Britain’s world financial supremacy, 
So far as British imperialistic expansion did create a “ world 
order” in the free trade era, it was based on long-term 
investments which led to development of new countries and 
not on mere exploitation. 

The German New Order cannot develop the backward 
parts of Europe, because Germany has no capital ; it is not 
in fact an order at all but an unstable dynamic, with the 
German Army as an immense investment on which a return 
must be raised by invasions—at roughly six-monthly intervals 
—which bring in a short run return in the form of food, 
gold reserves and raw materials, but in the long run must 
cause a falling off in supplies. 

So far as territories have actually been incorporated in 
the Reich, it is quite evident that only severe repression 
maintains order—to the inhabitants of the Protectorate and 
of German Poland the restoration of the rule of law in their 
own territory would be of immensely greater significance 
than incorporation into any sort of European system. Inthe 
other states, however, which have been exposed not to actual 
Nazi rule but to the brilliant technique of demoralisation, 
there would appear to have been some important social 
reactions to Nazism. 

In the history of Nazism, the case of Rumania will surely 
rank as one of the most perfect examples of this technique. 
To make Rumania safe for Nazism was on the face of it 
rather difficult. Democratic forces, as represented by Maniu, 
were in opposition to an unpopular dictatorship—a situation 
in which it is difficult to discredit democracy. Racialism had 
very little hold: so far as it existed, it took the form of 
Latinism among the intellectuals, and implied a French, not 
an Axis, orientation in foreign policy. Nor had Rumania 
anything to gain from the Axis in the way of territory: she 
was a definitely “saturated” power. Hence it needed a 
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THE “NEW ORDER” AND THE BALKANS 


really ingenious political imagination to supply a Balkan 
variant of Nazism: there was no single big minority issue 
to exploit and no obvious class or race dissensions. It was 
necessary therefore to build up, from a small indigenous 
anti-Semitic and anti-communist movement, a special type of 
Rumanian fascism. Hitler and Stalin know that there are 
really only two classes in the Balkans, bureaucrats and 
peasants, and that there are therefore always two potential 
sources Of coups d'état, unemployed officials and the 
landless rural proletariat. 

The Iron Guard made its appeal chiefly to the former— 
the professors, teachers and minor officials, i.e., the unem- 
ployed intellectuals, who are always discontented. For this 
social type, without political roots and principles, agitation 
against “‘ politicianism ” was second nature. Soon after 
Hitler came to power in 1934, the small clique of the Iron 
Guard began to extend its programme to include social 
teforms to attract town workers, and agrarian reforms to 
attract the peasantry, the whole policy being veiled in a haze 
of religious mysticism. Point for point, its economic and 
social policy was simply that of the long-forgotten early 
Nazis, Feder and Gregor Strasser—nationalisation of large- 
scale industry and finance capital, moral and social regenera- 
tion ; and on the agrarian side the division of the big estates 
(which was rather an anti-climax in Rumanian conditions). 
The abolition of Zinsknechtschaft, a very eatly Nazi theme, is 
for obvious reasons always a popular line to take in a 
peasant country. The element of Christian mysticism was 
peculiar to Rumania, and is, of course, to be explained as a 
necessary substitute for racialism, in the anti-Semite policy. 
Latinism, obviously, could not be substituted for the German 
trace theory: so a vague mystic Christianity had to be 
introduced instead. The foreign policy of the Guard was, 
of course, anti-Bolshevist and pro-Axis—yet its leaders, most 
of them not even fifth-rate politicians, never seem to have 
realised the incompatibility of these aims with Rumanian 
independence. Twice, in 1935 and in 1938, it was stamped 
out by Carol, only to raise its head again with new funds 
and new men. 


In the first year of the War, because British policy did 
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succeed to a large extent in holding up oil deliveries, it was 
obvious that German invasion would é necessary to secure 
the full rate of oil supply from Rumania, but owing to the 
importance of the Balkans for German food supplies it was 
desirable to wait till the maize harvest was over, in the 
event of trouble. With the Iron Guard ready to take control, 
it was only necessary to secure the complaisance of Rumania’s 
neighbours by allotting half Transylvania to Hungary, 
Bessarabia to Russia, and the Dobrudja to Bulgaria, for the 
country to be ready for military occupation. 

Clear though the main development is, however, there 
are three very obscure points in the story of the occupation. 
One is the reason why the oil-wells were not fired, and only 
one explanation of that can be suggested, the obvious one 
that British capitalistic interests delayed it. The second 
— which needs explanation is the attitude of the National 

easant Party. Why did Maniu not lead a peasant revolt 
against the Transylvanian partition? Maniu has great pres- 
tige, a great following, and is still the peasants’ leader, for 
the Iron Guard recruited itself from the rural intellectuals, 
not from the real peasantry. The third obscure point is the 
attitude of Russia; it is only to be explained by the fact 
that Stalin wants prolongation of the war more than he 
wants the Balkans, since obviously the control of the 
Rumanian oil-wells is a vital factor for Hitler, and implies 
control of the Black Sea. Had Maniu turned to Russia 
earlier, would Stalin’s policy have been different ? 

The only explanation of the internal development is that 
the National Peasant Party has ceased to count as a demo- 
cratic fcrce, as may be the case after years of Camarilla 
intrigues, culminating atter the fall of France in the rapid 
demoralisation of a country where morale and morals were 
never strong points. The development proves, of course, 
not that opinion is pro-Nazi—opinion does not decide 
foreign policy in the Balkans—but that nationalist forces ate 
too weak to resist economic penetration, coupled with 
gangster methods and a new social ideology. It is always 
typical of the Nazi technique of aggression that it does not 
strike until the centres of resistance are paralysed. 

Can the same thing happen in Yugoslavia and Bulgaria ? 
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THE “NEW ORDER” AND THE BALKANS 


Nazi propaganda in Yugoslavia would not appear so far to 
have succeeded in its efforts to foster dissension between the 
Croat Peasant Party and the Serbs. Macek—apart from a 
small Nazi-financed separatist movement—would appear to 
be still firm in the saddle and the Croat Peasant Party is still 
the foundation of Yugoslav unity. But the Nazi propaganda 
in Croatia is even more ingenious than in Rumania: it 
utilises as its basis Radic’s theory of the peasants as the basis of 
democracy (i.e., the idea which inspired the early Soviet system, 
the workshop or village as the unit of government, electing 
members to local and central administrative bodies), and turns 
it, by a subtle change of emphasis, into a form of totali- 
tarianism—i.e., the doctrine that all other classes, merchants, 
officials and industrialists, exploit the peasant, through the 
money economy and the profit motive. As anti-Semitism is 
not at all widespread in Yugoslavia, the bugbear responsible 
for the profit motive has to be found in the Yugoslav 
National Bank (as the representative of ‘ Anglo-American 
capitalist ideology ’)—and this is of course a highly successful 
line, since the National Bank, until the recent change to 
German control, was hated by most business circles, because 
it had assumed almost dictatorial control over foreign trade, 
and represented a power within the State beyond the 
government’s control. 

It would be absurd to believe that these ideas are as yet 
a powerful influence. A British defeat of Italy will undoubtedly 
mean that the whole of Yugoslavia is on Britain’s side. 
But in the meantime Nazi ideas are gaining ground ; if Hitler 
can cause a Croat-Serb breach, it is only too likely that among 
the official class enough pro-Nazi sympathisers will be found 
to support a Nazi regime. 

In Bulgaria, of course, Nazi economic penetration has 
gone so far that serious resistance to invasion can be counted 
out. Very large sections of the peasants are going communist. 
The Left Wing Agrarian Party always was communist, and 
Sofia was a centre of intellectual Leftism which, in its 
scientific ruthlessness, put Bloomsbury to shame, but it is 
evident that the trend is now much stronger, and is indeed 

ining ground in the whole Balkan region among the poor 
€ss peasants who now represent 20-30 per cent of the 
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total land population. Soviet propaganda is extremely well 
adjusted to the aspirations of this group. 

It should be emphasised, however, that there is no real 
pro-Nazi feeling among the peasants. The specific Nazi 
pro-peasant propagand, now father out-of-date, makes little 
impression on them: they are not kulaks, and it is only the 
anti-capitalist line of Nazi propaganda which has any real 
appeal. Even this does not go far to influence their attitude. 
It does not counteract what they know that Nazism in 
practice means—the restoration of big estates to German 
estate owners with Nazi sympathies, in the Sudetenland and 
in Ruthenia; the peasant expropriations under terror in 
German occupied Poland, and the deportations from the 
General Government. If the history of the Nazi impact on 
Europe is ever studied sociologically, it will appear that the 

ants have been more free from illusions than other 
classes. In Poland it was the magnates, the Sapiehas and 
Potockis, who favoured Nazism as a protection against 
Bolshevism ; the peasants by contrast were fully conscious, 
even as early as 1936, of the danger involved. It is significant 
that Witos in 1939 refused to become the Polish Quisling, 
and that Rataj, the wisest, most democratic and most skilled 
parliamentary leader in Eastern Europe, should have recently 
died under torture by the Gestapo. 

But destructive though Nazism has been to all that was 
progressive in the peasant states, its power has grown simply 
through the economic factor. Through the Schacht clearing 
system, Germany in 1936-38 succeeded in getting control of 
the greater part of Danubian trade. At a time when the 
Danubian grain importing countries, Czechoslovakia and 
Austria, had imposed very high tariffs on food imports, and 
the rest of Western Europe, particularly France, had embarked 
on a policy of autarky, the access to the German market was 
valuable for the peasant countries. It was not until the 
world crisis of 1930 and the collapse of farm prices, 
that Eastern Europe felt the full effect of the Versailles 
settlement. The most disastrous result of that settlement 
was that it divided Europe into two halves—pre- 
dominantly industrial countries, including the West and 
Central European countries, with comparatively high standards 
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of living and declining prpeteen and predominantly 
agricultural countries, with low standards of living and 
growing populations. The basic result of the peace settlement 
was that it intensified, instead of lessening, the gap between 
living standards. 

In the West, as a result of the agricultural crisis, tariffs 
on food imports were raised to prohibitive heights to protect 
the income level of the peasant populations and farm 
ptices were maintained at the expense of the industrial 
workers. The grain and meat producers in Eastern Europe 
were entirely cut off from high-priced urban markets and 
could not shift the impact of the crisis by any measure of 
internal taxation, since 60-80 per cent of the total population 
are peasants. “ Peasant protectionism ” in Western Europe, 
where the | wary has a definitely more bourgeois outlook, 
has been fatal to peasant interests in the East, where the 
peasantry is proletarian in spirit. Still more fatal to the 
situation in the East was the decline of international migration 
after the last War. Before 1914 it had proceeded on a scale 
which appreciably relieved the pressure of population in 
Poland and the Carpathian regions ; after the War, this outlet 
was closed and in consequence the growth of population, 
though the birth-rate was less, began to threaten the standard 
of living. 

In that situation, it was not surprising that Schacht’s 
economic strategy was a brilliant success. The clearing 
system, po ge first as an ad hoc measure of adjusting Ger- 
many’s trade balance by encouraging imports from the 
countries with which Germany had an export surplus, quickly 
became a means of securing Germany’s trade domination 
over the whole area, and the Danubian countries soon found 
that they accumulated mark clearing balances in their favour, 
which proved difficult to liquidate. 

Up to and even after the outbreak of war, the Balkans 
struggled in the Nazi grasp, striving to sell to free currency 
markets instead of piling up clearing credits, but every effort 
was countered by a new Nazi move. Since the outbreak of 
war, the German pressure on these countries has increased, 
as the benefits which they have gained from trade with 
Germany have declined ; since the fall of France, they have 
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had no alternative markets. Far the most serious aspect of 
the present situation is the food shortage, which in Rumania 
is now very grave. Always on the —_ of starvation, the 
peasant population finds itself with a harvest 20 per cent 
below normal, increased pressure to deliver to Germany, low 
prices for grain for export, but soaring retail food prices, 
and a shortage of industrial raw materials. Probably the 

ts’ conception of the “ New Order” is clearer than 
that of Dr. Funk. 

Has the New Order any long-term economic significance ? 

So far as can be gathered from the actual developments and 
the pronouncements of Nazi leaders the main lines of the 
New Order in the Balkans are to be as follows : 

(1) The chief function of the subordinate countries— 
France, Denmark, Holland and Belgium, as well as 
the Protectorate, Poland, Hungary and the Balkans, 
will be to supply Germany with food. 

(2) Industrialisation is to be discouraged in the subordinate 
states ; where important industries exist, as for instance 
oil and mineral production, they are to be taken over 
by German capital and managerial staff. 

(3) Comprehensive plans for the reorganisation of agri- 
culture have been forced on all the Danubian countries 
with their chief features mechanization, by means of 
machinery purchased on credit in Germany ; increase 
of fodder crops and oil seeds, and other industrial 
rope ; restriction of the area under grain cultivation, 

ut an increase in yields per acre—all of which will 
improve the position of the peasants and represent 
sound lines of development. 

(4) A multilateral clearing scheme re Berlin, at 
ptesent very vague in its conception, to be introduced 
for all the occupied and subordinate countries. 

Obviously the Danubian states will gain some advantage 

from farm mechanization and technical advice. What Ger- 
many cannot offer, of course, is a sufficient outlet for the 
surplus land population, the really grave problem of Eastern 
Europe ; Nazi policy, in fact, by the re-settlement of Germans, 
has actually intensified overcrowding on the land. (Certainly 
the forced deportation of Polish peasants from Western Poland, 
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relatively sparsely settled, in order to make room for German 
settlers, into the General Government which was already very 
over-populated, must have caused a desperate struggle for 
existence in Central Poland.) Over the Danubian states as a 
whole and Poland, including the Eastern regions now in the 
U.S.S.R., 30-50 per cent of the land population are surplus, 
in the sense that no amount of farm reorganisation on the 
Russian or the German model will be able to absorb them in 
farming. Improved farming methods would in fact increase, 
not reduce, the excessive supply of labour. The only way of 
relieving this pressure would be large-scale industrialisation, 
or large-scale emigration—and neither of these can Germany 
offer. It is, on the contrary, in Germany’s interest to keep 
the peasants on as low a level as possible, to have cheap 
labour on the land. 

Still, the Nazi claim to have united Europe has some 
validity. New transport connections between Russia and 
Germany, such as the Dnieper Bug canal, will open up some 
of the most remote regions. It is possible that trade con- 
nections will develop inside Europe, not so much as under 
a free-trade system, but at least to a greater extent than they 
did in 1930-40. Germany obviously can offer the Danubian 
states some place in its trading system, which is, from the 
economic standpoint, preferable to pure isolation. 

As opposed to these schemes, British policy looks, of 
course, very negative. So far we have no stated war aims, 
except to restore, in some form or other, freedom to the 
Czech and Polish peoples. This is the essential line, but, if 
it means no more than supporting the Czech and Polish 
National Governments in a back to Versailles sense, it is a 
miserably barren attack on the European situation. For the 
basic reason of the failure of the Versailles system was not 
the minority grievances, but the isolation of the economic 
spheres of Europe. Eastern Europe’s problem was not the 
inability of different races to co-operate, but the fact that an 
unproductive, backward and one-sided agricultural system 
could not support a rapidly growing population, in isolation 
from the West. 

British and French policy after the last war aimed at 
liberating the oppressed races of the Monarchy from German 
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domination, which meant, in fact, backing the nationalities 
which had been the Allied Fifth Columns to the limit of 
their national and territorial claims (sometimes on the 
principle of racial self-determination, sometimes on the 
principle of economic inter-connections, sometimes on the 
principle of the simple fait accompli, as in the case of Poland 
and the Ukraine). There was, however, behind the motive 
of liberating the small nations a strong conservative power 
politics reason for building up a group of atomistic nation 
states in the Danube region and in Poland—the formation 
of an insulating block (the so-called cordon sanitaire) between 
Germany and Russia. If German democracy had been 
trusted, if Russia’s revolution had not been feared, this line 
could never have been taken. It was, whether from the 
power politics or the liberal standpoint, a stupid idea: 
Germany and Russia were not affected, but the peasants of 
the insulating block—1oo million people—were made the 
victims of a policy as futile as it was inconsequent. 

Britain and France, if they really wanted to play the 
balance of power game, should have safeguarded the economic 
development of the European hinterland by giving the 
peasant countries a place in their own economic systems, 
providing trade openings or opportunities for migration. 
This of course they never did; migration stopped, tariffs 
rose, the world agricultural crisis broke over the Danubian 
States and Poland. Tentative efforts at co-operation to secure 
preferences by the Agrarian bloc (the only spontaneous 
Eastern combination) came to nothing, because the Franco- 
German conflict—well before Hitler, in 1930-3 3—prevented 
Western Europe from giving unified preferential treatment to 
the united Eastern countries. After that failure the Danubian 
States lapsed back into nationalism: but every national plan 
came up against the vicious circle of poverty—no industry 
because no capital—no capital because no savings—no 
savings because low income and low productivity—low 
productivity because no industry. Some countries, like 
Bulgaria, made efforts to adjust production by swinging over 
to other types of farming—but as the peasants turned over 
from wheat to tomatoes and strawberries, Great Britain, the 
chief market, put on tariffs against these imports. Generally 
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THE “NEW ORDER” AND THE BALKANS 


speaking, by 1936, when the Schacht drive began, these 
countries had reached a position from which they could not 
rescue themselves by their own efforts. Far from isolating 
Germany from Russia, their economic weakness meant that 
they were bound to become absorbed by one or the 
other. 

After the war, it will be essential for Britain to find some 
alternative to the Nationa! States Cordon Sanitaire idea, if it 
is to offer anything better than Hitler’s New Order. The 
chief aspects of the European situation to be taken into 
account after the defeat of Hitlerism will be (1) general 
poverty in Europe, very acute in the East, (2) a centralised 
financial organ of control, the Reichsbank, which will control 
the trading operations of virtually the whole continent, 
(3) very large grain surpluses available from overseas 
countries, which must be used to counter starvation, but 
which must be imported with regard to the peasant interests 
in the East, (4) the Russian frontier tending westward, 
possibly taking in Rumania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia, and 
even Hungary. All these factors will mean that a reorgani- 
sation of Europe on purely nation state lines will be impossible. 

To deal with that situation it will not be enough to look 
back to the war aims of 1918, the encirclement of Germany 
by a ring of small states. Since so many people are happily 
trying to play the same part in this war as they did in the 
last, it is quite natural that conservative circles should take 
out of the liberal lumber-room the slightly shop-soiled, but 
after all, not seriously worn, ideas of 1918, nation states and 
democratic constitutions for anti-German and anti-Russian 
national entities, to buiid up an anti-German, anti-Russian 
bloc. But no one can seriously believe that those ideals will 
be the liberating force now that they were after the last war, 
particularly if ep em by those who were responsible for 
Munich. It is, of course, very difficult to comment on the 
composition of the Czech Provisional Government, and even 
more so on that of the Polish, without appearing to wish to 
discredit the Czech and the Polish cause, but, without intend- 
ing to give currency to the silly communist line that either 
of the Provisional Governments is in any sense fascist, it 
cannot be denied that the main significance of the two 
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Governments is that they are purely nationalist and do not 
represent an ideological opposition to Nazism. Hitler, by 
carrying nationalism to iis furthest extreme, has made Nazism 
a super-national force, which can only be countered by super- 
national opposition, to liberate Germans as well as Czechs 
and Poles. The danger is not that the present committees 
are fascist, but that to support them without a statement 
of war aims is to foster the belief — naturally likely 
to spread the longer the war lasts—that we are fighting a 
nationalist, imperialist war and to forget Chamberlain's 
statement that it is Nazism we are fighting. Possibly con- 
servative circles want to forget it, unable to grasp its 
implications. 

Obviously the first war aim must be to restore liberty to 
the Czechs and Poles, among others. But that does not 
mean that we need return to the old policy of favouring 
certain nations at the expense of others, and neglecting the 
interests of industrial workers and peasant populations by 
restoring frontiers and tariffs walls. Before the next settle- 
ment British policy should not incur obligations to any 
foreign groups, or embark on any of the wearisome dis- 
cussions as to ethnographic boundaries and historic claims, 
before it has attempted to see the continent as a2 whole and 
to decide on what principle and within what framework the 
claims of each group are to be satisfied. 

Hitler found it simple to break up the Versailles settle- 
ment simply because various outstanding grievances remained, 
and he has been able to subjugate Eastern Europe by a 
masterly exploitation of these points d’appui, coupled with the 
acute economic necessity of the whole region. The ease 
with which it happened should have proved that “ most 
favoured nation” in this sense is a game which is really 
played out in the Balkans. What, then, would be the right 
principle of reorganisation ? 

It is tempting to suggest—and every post-war planner 
no doubt already has done so—an East European Federation, 
a Danubian Bloc or a Czech-Polish Understanding, or a 
Hapsburg Restoration; whatever the title, any Eastern 
Union will be the old Cordon Sanitaire. This is, economically, 
about the worst solution possible, since it is in essence still 
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AND THE BALKANS 


the same line of cutting off Eastern Europe from the West. 
It ignores completely the economic necessities of the whole 
region and it can never overcome the basic problem of the 
differentiation of economic levels between East and West 
which makes the East inevitably a “ Colonial area,” likely to 
be exploited by any of the Great Powers in a power politics 
conflict. Post-war policy must take into account, not the 
all too articulate needs of the bureaucrat class, but the needs 
of the largely inarticulate peasants. What the peasantry needs 
is incorporation in a dynamic system: a system in which 
() labour can migrate to new territories, (2) industry can 
advance through rapid accumulation of capital and absorb 
the peasant surplus population of 20-30 million, (3) real wages 
can rise, causing an expansion of demand for high-quality 
foodstuffs. No artificial union or Eastern Federation will 
ever succeed in providing these essentials. It is no remedy 
for over-population and capital shortage to tie up together 
a group of countries all more or less equally over-populated 
and poverty stricken, under the control of feudal landowners 
ot chauvinistic bourgeois bureaucrats. 

That incorporation in a dynamic order cannot be achieved 
unless the peace conference is prepared to throw overboard 
three cherished institutions of 1918-1940 : 

(1) The tariff barriers against food imports in Western 
Europe. The peasants in the East must be given access to 
the high-priced markets of the West. That means that 
something of the German plan for inter-European trade 
must be conserved. 
moh British social imperialism will have to be considerably 

ified, to relieve the pressure of population, by taking as 
immigrants into the Dominions both the industrial workers 
of Western Europe and the peasant farmers of the East. 
The only way to convince Europe that democracy is a dynamic 
is to admit greater numbers to assist in the development of 
democratic countries. 

(3) The “ cordon sanitaire” idea. Obviously for reasons 
of administrative convenience, it will be essential to create 
local governments in Europe, on a racial or territorial basis. 
But some body must exist—the Federal Government or a 
Central Economic Council—it is quite irrelevant what it is 
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called—to control economic policy: to foster the growth of 
trade relations between Germany and Russia and the 
transition zone, to find the capital from the U.S.A. which 
will be needed to finance food imports, to build up electrical 
power stations, transport connections and new industries in 
the East. If Hitler’s New Order means the mobilisation of 
Europe’s economic resources for war, the peace settlement 
must mobilise the economic resources of the world, to deal 
as a whole with the European economic problem. 
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THE LAW OF LANDLORD AND 
TENANT: 


POST-WAR PROBLEMS 


By Grorce W. Keeton, LL.D. 
(Professor of English Law, University of London) 


NE of the branches of English Law to which it 

will be necessary to devote considerable attention 

at the end of the war is the Law of Property, and 

in particular the law of Landlord and Tenant. The 
development of indiscriminate bombing _ this 

summer has already created many very serious problems, some 
of which were foreseen before the outbreak of war, and for 
which emergency legislation was passed. Such legislation, 
however, provides only a temporary solution, and it is already 
clear that a number of permanent modifications in the law will 
be necessary. For example, the relieving provisions in favour 
of mortgagees and tenants are a temporary expedient only, 
and it has already been noted in the daily Press that whilst the 
mortgagee may obtain some relief from his liability to pay 
interest on his loan during the period when his property is 
unusable, his liability to pay the loan itself remains, although 
it is apparent that the destruction of the mortgaged property 
is a calamity alike to mortgagor and mortgagee, and that 
unless the property is restored by Government aid to its 
re-war position, the loss, which was due to circumstances 
ened the control of both, should ultimately be shared by 
both. The problems affecting landlord and tenant are of a 
special type. As will be shown later, the tenant is relieved 
of his obligations to the extent that his property has become 
unusable. Here the root question seems to be whether, at 
any rate in urban areas, it will be possible for either party to 
tenew the tenancy, when the war is over, on a pre-war footing. 
As yet there is no indication that the problem has been 
considered on this basis and the assumption, at any rate as 
far as landlords are concerned, seems to be that when war 
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damage has been repaired the pre-war situation can be 
revived. Some general consideration of the respective 
conditions of landlord and tenant will therefore be required, 

A general survey of the Law of Property shows that 
whilst the Courts, and especially Courts of Equity, have over 
many centuries been ready to protect beneficiaries under trusts 
and settlements, and mortgagees, relief of tenants has been 
of slower growth, and has been more limited in extent. In 
origin, the term of years was not regarded as an interest in 
the land at all, and it was not until the fifteenth century, when 
feudalism was already breaking down that the tenant for a 
term of yeats obtained the right to be restored to the possession 
of the land itself, if he was ejected through no fault of his own. 
Previously, his remedy had been restricted to a personal 
action against the landlord for breach of the covenant for 
quiet enjoyment. The reason for the inferior status of the 
tenant under a lease was that he was outside the scope of the 
feudal rules of tenure. Some hint of that inferior status has 
survived down to the present day. This is most clearly seen 
in the law governing covenants between landlord and 
tenant and in the law relating to fixtures. 

As is well known, the covenants which govern the 
relations between landlord and tenant are usually set out 
expressly in the lease itself, and as will be shown later the 
general assumption is that the parties are on a footing of 
complete legal equality, and are therefore free to contract as 
they please, although manifestly this is often not the case. 
There are, however, one or two covenants which are implied 
by law in leases independently of agreement, and it is 
instructive to notice how limited is the protection conferred 
by them upon the tenant. For example, where a house was 
the subject of a lease, there was no implied condition that it 
was fit for habitation at the beginning of the tenancy, and 
even to-day an unwary tenant who undertakes in his lease to 
repair may find himself saddled by this clause with the 
obligation of putting into sound condition property which 
he has not allowed to become dilapidated, although his 
predecessors or even the landlord himself may have done so. 
It was not until the nineteenth century that even in the lease 
of a furnished house a condition that it was fit for habitation 
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was implied, although immediate habitation was obviously 
the sole reason for the contract. Even this protection for the 
tenant of a furnished house has been construed restrictively. 
In Sarson v. Roberts (1895, 2 Q.B. 395) the plaintiff took part 
of a furnished house for himself, his wife and two children 
and a servant for a month. A few days after he went into 
occupation a grandchild of the defendant (the landlord) 
contracted scarlet fever, but the defendant concealed this 
from the plaintiff, and one of the plaintiff’s children in turn 
contracted scarlet fever. When he sued the landlord on the 
implied warranty of fitness for habitation, the Court of Appeal 
held that he was unable to recover, because the implied 
warranty is only that the house shall be ‘fit for habitation at the 
beginning of the tenancy, and there was no obligation on the 
landlord to see that it remained so, even when as here, the 
unfitness was directly due to the landlord’s sole fault. This 
is still the law. As far as dwelling houses for the working 
classes are concerned, the ignorance of such tenants of the 
absence of an implied warranty of fitness in leases of 
unfurnished houses had caused so many hardships that the 
Housing Acts changed the law by providing that where a 
house is let at a rent not exceeding £40 a year in London and 
{26 a year elsewhere, there is an implied condition that the 
house is fit for human habitation at the beginning of the 
tenancy and will remain so throughout the tenancy. The 
standard of fitness required is not a very high one and no one 
but the tenant himself may take advantage of it. Moreover, 
notice of the defect must be given by the tenant to the landlord 
before injury ensues. Failure to do this on the part of the 
plaintiff in Morgan v. Liverpool Corporation (1927, 2 K.B. 131) 
prevented him from recovering anything from the landlord 
when a window slipped down and injured his hand as a 
result of a defective window cord. Even the limited protection 
given by the Housing Act has been whittled down by a 
recent decision of the Court of Appeal which, it is suggested, 

is misconceived in law. In Rousow v. Photi (1940, 109 L.J.K.B. 

693) the plaintiff claimed the protection of the section in 
respect of unfurnished rooms in London, the annual rent and 
tates of which amounted to £45 10s. The rates were, of 
course, substantially more than £5 10s. a year, but because 
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the tenant paid the two together to the landlord, the Court 
of Appeal * a strained construction, held that the tenant 
was not entitled to the protection of the section. 

Whilst it is not a question of implied covenant between 
landlord and tenant, it is important to notice that neither the 
purchaser nor the lessee of real property may in English law 
take advantage of one of the most important and far reaching 
House of Lords decisions which has been given in recent 
times. In Donoghue v. Stevenson (1932, A.C. 562) a person 
bought a bottle of ginger beer for his fiancée who, on drinking 
it, was horrified to find that the liquid contained a decom- 
posing snail. As a result, she became seriously ill, and the 
House of Lords held that she was entitled to recover damages 
from the manufacturer of the ginger beer, even though there 
was no contract between them. The ground of the decision 
was the negligence of the manufacturer who, said the House 
of Lords, owes a duty to the ultimate consumer of his products, 
provided that they reach the consumer in such a state that there 
has been no intervention (or according to some, no possibility 
of intervention) by a third party. In Ofto v. Bolton e» Norris 
(1936, 105 L.J.K.B. 62) it was held that this principle, which 
is of widespread application in the law relating to the duties 
of manufacturers, has no application to sales or leases of real 
property. The position is very clearly put by Lord Justice 
Scrutton in the earlier case of Bottomley v. Bannister (1932, 
I.K.B. 458) where he says: “now it is at present well 
established English law that, in the absence of express contract, 
a landlord of an unfurnished house is not liable to his tenant, 
or a vendor of real estate to his purchaser, for defects in the 
house or land rendering it dangerous or unfit for occupation, 
even if he has constructed the defects himself or is aware of 
their existence.” Liberalising principles such as those set 
out above have not yet been allowed to intrude into the law of 
landlord and tenant. On the other hand, even apart from 
express covenants (which are an invariable feature of written 
leases) the tenant by the ancient and unrepealed Statute of 
Marlbridge (1267) is under a strict liability as explained in 
Yellowly v. Gower (1855, 24 L.J.EX. 289) to keep the property 
in repair. 

It is with regard to the three questions of fixtures, 
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compensation for improvements, and protection of the tenant 
inst arbitary disturbance of the tenancy where the tenant 
has built up a substantial goodwill that the Common Law has 
shown itself most markedly reluctant to admit change. By 
a fixture is meant something which the tenant affixes to the 
real property for the better enjoyment of his tenancy. The 
ancient Common Law rule was that these chattels became the 
landlord’s property, but as soon as the growth of commerce 
and industry created a new and powerful class of industrial 
and commercial tenants the Common Law reluctantly gave 
way so far as to permit such tenants to remove from the 
leased premises fixtures which they had brought for the 
purposes of their trade. In the nineteenth century this 
privilege was extended to the tenant of a ——. house in 
respect of ornamental and domestic fixtures. The bias of the 
Common Law is clearly shown, however, by the decision in 
Elwes v. Maw (1802, 3 East 38) in which it was held with 
regatd to agricultural fixtures that although the farmer’s sole 
purpose in putting them there was to assist him in his farming, 
nevertheless they could not be considered as trade fixtures, 
and consequently the farmer was unable to remove them. 
The effects of this on farming are sufficiently obvious. 
Nevertheless, the farmer had to wait until the Agricultural 
Holdings Act of 1923 to obtain relief. At the same time, the 
farmer for the first time obtained a right to claim com- 
pensation for such improvements made by him during his 
tenancy as will raise the rental value of the property, whilst 
the Landlord and Tenant Act of 1927 gave a similar right 
to an urban tenant carrying on a trade, business or profession. 
The same act gave similar urban tenants a right to com- 
pensation at the termination of the tenancy for any increase 
in the rental value of the premises which can be attributed 
to the goodwill which the tenant has built up on the premises. 
In order to succeed, the tenant must show that he or his 
predecessors in title have carried on a trade or business for a 
tiod of not less than five years and that the goodwill has 
me attached to the premises, so that in consequence the 
rental value of the property has increased. The landlord can, 
however, avoid payment of compensation by an offer either 
of a new tenancy or of alternative accommodation. 
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An important part of the Landlord and Tenant (War 
e) Act, 1939, would probably not have been necessary, 
but for the age long bias of the Common Law against the 
tenant. In the old case of Paradine v. Jane (1647, Aleyn 2 6) 
Paradine sued Jane for rent due on a lease, Jane pleaded that 
he had been deprived of his property by the action of an alien 
prince, Rupert, who was invading the country, but the Court 
held that this was no excuse; the rent was still due and he 
must pay it, notwithstanding that events beyond the control 
of both lessor and lessee had made enjoyment of the subject 
matter of the contract impossible. The lessee, said the Court, 
had undertaken to pay the rent and he must repay it. If he 
had wished to be excused, he should have provided for it in 
his lease. In the Law of Contract generally, apart from 
leases, the parties would have been excused further perform- 
ance on the grounds of impossibility, but old conceptions die 
hard in the Law of Real Property. How special this exception 
is against the lessee is shown by the well-known decision in 
Taylor v. Caldwell (1863, 3 B. & S. 826) in which the defendant 
agreed to put a theatre at the disposal of the plaintiff for four 
days at a rent. Before the specified date the theatre was 
burned down, and the Court held that as the existence of the 
hall was necessary for the performance of the contract, the 
defendants were excused from liability in respect of its 
non-performance, and that neither side could sue the other. 
Mr. Justice Blackburn, in his judgment in that case was 
careful to point out that “the parties inaccurately call this 
a ‘letting,’ and the money to be paid a ‘ rent,’ but the whole 
agreement is such as to show that the defendants were to 
retain possession of the hall and gardens ; so that there was 
to be no demise of things and that the contract was merely 
to give the plaintiff the use of them.” The distinguished 
Judge then rather puzzlingly adds “ Nothing, however, in 
our opinion depends on this.” On the contrary it would 
seem that everything depended on it, for had the contract 
amounted to a lease, the tenant would have failed to be 
excused from payment of rent, in accordance with the decision 
in Paradine v. Jane, which Mr. Justice Blackburn obviously 
did not regard as being in point. 
Inasmuch, therefore, as Paradine v. Jane was still good law 
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three hundred years later on the outbreak of the present war, 
it was necessary to provide in the Landlord and Tenant (War 
Damage) Act, 1939, that a tenant should be able to disclaim 
his lease, if his house became uninhabitable as a result of 
enemy bombing. The operation of the Act is surrounded 
by irritating and probably unnecessary technicalities which, 
as accounts in the daily Press sufficiently show, are causing 
a good deal of difficulty, as a result of the ignorance of many 
tenants of its provisions. Where the tenancy is for a short 
period (for example weekly) the tenant can, of course, give 
notice immediately, and his obligations will cease with the 
payment of rent for the period in respect of which notice is 
given. In other cases where a house has been bombed, the 
position varies, according as to whether a house is habitable 
or not. It is on this question that much difficulty is arising, 
although it should be noticed as an initial point that where 
a tenant is compelled to evacuate because a time-bomb has 
rendered the premises dangerous this does not excuse him 
from liability to pay rent. When a house has been damaged, 

but is still habitable the tenant still remains liable for the rent 

under the lease. If, however, the house has been so severely 
damaged that it is uninhabitable, the tenant must serve on 

the landlord a notice disclaiming the lease. If the landlord 

refuses to accept the tenant’s contentions, the question must 

be settled in court. A very considerable number of such 

applications are at present awaiting decision. Until the 

tenant disclaims, however, he remains liable on the lease. 

The Act of 1939 also provides that the usual obligation of the 

tenant to repair shall not include liability to make good 

ait-raid damage. Apart from this provision it would appear 

that, having regard to Paradine v. Jane, the tenant’s obligation 

would have extended even as far as this. 

It must also be pointed out that where houses are destroyed 
by air raids, the landlord’s position is a serious one, for whilst 
he loses his rent, his right to compensation is postponed until 
the end of the war, and the amount of it will depend upon the 
resources available. Prior to that, he must rely upon his own 
purse to make his property remunerative again, and he must 
himself be the judge of the wisdom of this course. 

These problems may be regarded as special ones arising 
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out of war-time conditions but they have wider implications, 
A rapidly increasing proportion of the property in inner 
London is now controlled by a few large property owners, 
These are of two distinct types, being either the trusts of a 
few distinguished families, such as the Westminster, Portland 
and Bedford Estates, or else property companies, organised 
exclusively for purposes of profit. The family estates trusts 
have on the whole pursued a conservative policy, seeking to 
maintain the security of the large numbers of family incomes 
dependent upon their commercial stability. The property 
companies, on the other hand, have pursued a more pro- 
gressive policy, but again with the ultimate interests of 
shareholders and debenture holders predominantly in view. 
The plight of some of these companies is already serious, as 
the following extract from the City page of the Evening 
Standard in November last will show : 

“Many London property owning companies ate now 
experiencing financial difficulties as a result of the war. 
Several have already had to make arrangements with debenture 
stock holders, and Abbey Lodge to-day announces that its 
articles of association are to be changed so as to allow for 
representation of debenture stock holders on the board. 

“ Connaught Estates is now discussing with the trustees 
for its two debenture stocks the question of a complete 
moratorium respecting these stocks. There is a total of 
£400,000 outstanding on them. 

“The company itast month was compelled to pass the 
interest payment. As soon as the talks are completed, a 
meeting of the 2,500 debenture stock holders will be called 
to consider a moratorium scheme. 

“ This development is an indication that the predicament 
arising out of the war of the numerous big property companies 
in London is rapidly coming to a head. 

“Another big concern—Associated London Properties, 
which has nearly £1,000,000 debenture stocks outstanding— 
is already a year in arrears with two Preference issues. 

“Tt is not improbable that most of the big London 
property companies will have to seek relief in a moratorium 
on their obligations. The property company movement in 
London is a development of the past ten years or so, and 
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accordingly the undertakings have not so far had time to 
build up reserves.” 

The figures quoted above are sufficiently staggering, for 
they indicate that investment in London properties in the 
last ten years has reached something of the proportions of the 
railways boom. For nearly a century the railways have been 
paying the penalty of reckless over capitalisation, and it would 
seem that the scramble for London properties has already 
produced a number of similar problems. When one considers 
the extending vista of first and later debenture holders, of 
preference and ordinary shareholders, of head lessees, sub- 
lessees and sub-sub-lessees, who interpose between the 
ultimate tenant and the land, all of whom must receive their 
maintenance for a very limited area of land, it is possible to 
obtain some idea of the magnitude of the problem with which 
we shall be faced after the war. All these organised, associated 
and powerful interests will require to be appeased in their 
respective ranks, for their own benefit. In addition, there are 
other interests which demand attention, notably, those of the 
occupying tenant of the property and of the general public. 
The handicaps under which an actual occupying tenant 
labours, however, are so great that he has seemed at times 
beyond help. The assumption of the law is that landlord 
and tenant are on a footing of complete equality, and that 
they are therefore free to contract exactly as they choose. 
This, however, is manifestly not the case. Freedom of 
contract has gone, and the prospective tenant is now faced 
with a standard lease, in exactly the same way that a railway 
passenger is faced with a standard ticket. He may accept the 
terms without argument, or he can refuse them. He is, as 
the law says, quite free to choose. But if his business compels 
him to travel to work every day, and if that work must be 
conducted within a certain area, that freedom is obviously 
non-existent in fact, whatever it may be in theory. The 
individual is face to face with a powerful monopoly, and his 
freedom to argue about terms is valueless. Nor is this all. 
The industrial employee may combine with other industrial 
employees in an association to improve his status, and such 
associations now have legal recognition; but a similar 
organisation of tenants not only enjoys no legal recognition, 
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but exposes itself to an action in damages at the suit of the 
landlord, if it induces tenants to withhold their rent when 
they have reason to complain of unremedied grievances to 
their landlord, Such an extraordinary survival of the medizval 
attitude towards tenants received the blessing of the Chancery 
Division so recently as February last in Camden Nominees, Lid. 
v. Forcey (1940, 109 L.J.Ch. 231). The head note to this 
interesting and astonishing case reads as foilows : 

“In a block of flats let to a number of tenants on monthly 
tenancies under a common form of agreement, the tenants 
were to pay rent in advance, the owners to provide central 
heating, constant hot water, a lift, cleaning and lighting of 
the staircase and passages, porterage and other services. Some 
tenants complained that the premises were not properly kept 
as to heating and cleaning, and meetings were held and an 
association formed. A number of tenants withheld their 
rents, and others threatened to do so unless the alleged 
grievances were remedied. In an action against the Chairman 
and Secretary of the association to restrain them from inducing 
tenants from committing a breach of their agreement by 
withholding rent, held, that, assuming that the defendants 
were acting in the common interest of all the tenants who 
complained, that was no justification for procuring a breach 
of contract. The remedy was at law. Nor could the 
defendants be justified on the ground of performing a public 
service.” 

In the course of his judgment in this case, Mr. Justice 
Simonds offered the following explanation of his decision. 
“It is,” he said, “‘a dangerous proposition that inequality 
in wealth or position justifies a course otherwise actionable, 
and that tenants may, against their landlord, adopt measures 
of self-help because, in their judgment, the law does not afford 
them adequate remedy for his default.” 

This would be an interesting comment even if well 
founded. It is suggested, however, with respect, that it is 
misconceived, inasmuch as the tenants in this case quite 
clearly had a legal remedy, but were too poor and too weak 
individually to enforce it. 

It is obvious, therefore, that if the urban tenant, especially 
in inner London, is to be left to the mercies of powerful 
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property trusts when the war is over, his position will be 
even more unenviable than it was in 1939. There is, moreover, 
an important further aspect of the problem which requires 
consideration. London, and probably other cities, it is 
agreed, need replanning at the end of the war. In that 
replanning, the interests of the large property owner will 
necessarily be in opposition to that of the community as a 
whole, since replanning will, in the majority of cases, limit 
his income by restricting his freedom to build as he pleases. 
Quite clearly, therefore, we shall need comprehensive 
legislation to control his and allied interests if we are to 
realise to the full the opportunity for a better urban life with 
which we have now been presented. 











THE BLOCKADE AND THE NEW 
ECONOMIC ORDER 


By E. V. Francis 


HERE is perhaps no surer sign that the blockade 
is beginning to tell upon the Nazis than their 
persistent propaganda of a New Economic Order. 
The Biitzkreig has failed to give them a quick 
decision, and although they retain a certain superi- 

ority in offensive power, their propaganda suggests that they 

do not hope to wage a long war without the backing of the 
resources of the conquered countries. 

The risk of losing that — is being brought home 
to them this winter as the blockade threatens for the first 
time seriously to interfere with the development of German 
war production. This change in situation is largely due to 
the measures taken by the British Government after the 
collapse of France, to fasten the whole of enemy-occupied 
Europe under the blockade. Until that time, Germany was 
to a large extent protected against the full rigours of economic 
warfare by a buffer of neighbouring neutral countries— 
Norway, Denmark, Holland and Belgium—who were 
exempted from the blockade. While trade agreements were 
made with them to prevent re-exports to Germany, such 
agreements could not be made anything like as effective as 
the blockade itself. Consequently, Britain lost during the 
first eight months of hostilities much of the advantage in 
economic warfare which command of the sea had given her. 

That loss, however, has since been recovered, and the 
risk of leakages in the blockade has been reduced to a 
minimum. To begin with, a new and effective method of 
contraband control has been introduced, the effect of which 
has been to make it compulsory for ships sailing to European 
and North African ports to secure navicerts from British 
Consuls at the ports of shipment, testifying to the proper 
character of every item of cargo. This has virtually imposed 
control at the sources of supply instead of, as hitherto, at 
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the contraband control ports, and the Navy, relieved of the 
task of directing and escorting neutral shipping to these 
ports for inspection, may detain any ship anywhere which 
does not possess its navicert. The success of this new method 
of contraband control is seen from the fact that 75 per cent 
of the world’s shipping tonnage is now covered by navicerts. 
The remaining tonnage still operating is largely in U.S., 
Japanese and Russian hands, and this is largely concerned 
with non-European trade. Thus little tonnage is likely to 
be used for enemy purposes. Steps have been taken, however, 
to reduce even this risk to a minimum. Accordingly, any 
neutral owner who fails to give a satisfactory guarantee that 
his ship or ships are not being put to enemy use, is denied 
the services of all British-controlled undertakings, and as 
the main oil and coal bunkering stations along the world’s 
trade routes are in this category, the control cannot fail to 
be effective. 

No blockade can, of course, be completely watertight, 
but the new system ensures that such leakages as do occur 
will be of negligible value to the enemy. It is still necessary, 
of course, to have regard to the trade requirements of the 
few remaining readin. 1 countries bordering on German, or 
German-occupied, territory. Nevertheless, the problem of 
neutrality is far simpler to deal with than before. The most 
important neutrals concerned are Spain and Portugal. Unlike 
the Low Countries, these do not possess any large processing 
industries, and have no special claims, therefore, for raw 
materials with which to maintain a re-export trade with the 
test of the world. Consequently their requirements for 
domestic consumption can be fairly easily assessed, and the 
British Government has undoubtedly been guided by its 
experience of previous leakages into Germany through 
neutral territory to cut down the permitted imports of these 
countries to a level which enables them to meet their current 
consumption requirements and maintain no more than a 
safety margin of stocks. As regards the other neutrals, the 
chances in the case of Switzerland, Yugo-Slavia and Bulgaria 
are that these will be unable to obtain the necessary shipping 
to secure even their permitted quota of supplies from over- 
seas. It may be assumed, therefore, that such imports as are 
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allowed into neutral territory will be of little or no service 
to the enemy. 

The function of the blockade in depriving the enemy of 
vital supplies makes it the main instrument of economic 
warfare. But economic warfare is concerned not only with 
creating shortages to slow down the enemy’s war production ; 
it aims, also, at disorganising the machinery of production 
by direct assaults on factories, transport and stocks. In this 
sense, air bombing is as much an instrument of economic 
warfare as the blockade, and has been employed as such with 
increasing effectiveness during the past six months. Con- 
siderable credit is due to the Ministry of Economic Warfare 
for the skill with which the bombings of German oil plants 
and war factories have been co-ordinated with the work of 
the blockade. The knowledge gained from the blockade of 
the shortages and the strains to which Nazi war production 
and transport are subject has enabled the authorities to build 
up a master plan of attack on the most vulnerable points of 
the enemy’s home front. It would appear that our industrial 
and economic intelligence of Germany is first-rate, and the 
selected bombing of factories, shipyards, oil refineries and 
communications, as illustrated by the recent official guide- 
map on the subject, shows an excellent appreciation of the 
difficulties with which the Nazis are faced in maintaining their 
economic war effort. 

It would be too much to expect any decisive results from 
economic warfare of this kind in the immediate future. The 
Nazi economy is well organised and capable of considerable 
adaptation to the emergencies of war by reason of the total 
conscription of labour, resources and productive equipment. 
Yet a time will come when the shortages of all raw materials 
begin to affect every aspect of economic life in enemy territory, 
when there is no longer a reserve of labour and plant for the 
production of substitutes for imported goods, when civilian 
consumption cannot be curtailed any further without great 
political risk, when the lack of petrol cripples road transport 
and puts an intolerable strain upon the railways, when the 
Nazi economy will, in short, be stretched to the furthest 
limits: then only is it likely that economic disorganisation 
will become sufficiently widespread to impair the working 
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of the highly integrated Nazi military machine. Faced with 
the rapidly diminishing prospect of being able to knock out 
Britain with their present superior weight of metal, the 
Nazis have therefore been forced to stalin preparations to 
resist a long-term blockade, and naturally they have turned 
to the possibility of exploiting the man-power and resources 
of the conquered countries—of turning, in fact, the entire 
Continent against Britain. Hence the propaganda of their 
New Economic Order. 

On paper the Nazis appear to have promising material 
to work upon. Hitler now dominates a population of some 
260 million people, representing a working class of the order 
of 80 to 100 million, with a fair reserve of industrial skilled 
labour. In the conquered countries of the West, there still 
remains a considerable industrial potential, notwithstanding 
the great destruction of property caused by invasion, and in 
France, Belgium, Holland and Denmark, plant is available 
for the manufacture of a wide range of war material, including 
steel, guns, motors, aircraft, textiles, chemicals and ships. 
Besides which, these countries also have useful supplies of 
certain raw materials, of which the most notable are Swedish 
ote, Norwegian manganese, Scandinavian timber and French 
bauxite. In Eastern Europe, also, the Nazis are in a position 
to draw upon large sources of foodstuffs, raw materials and 
petroleum. Potentially these resources have the makings of 
gteat industrial developments capable of augmenting mate- 
tially the productive powers of the Third Reich. But all this 
is a far cry from the creation of a New Economic Order of 
the kind announced by the Nazis. Undoubtedly it would 
serve them well to weld Europe into an economic unit 
independent of the rest of the world, with its great industries 
integrated into the German economy and provisioned with 
foodstuffs and raw materials from conscripted agriculture 
and primary production throughout the whole area—all in 
putsuance of orders from Berlin. Needless to say, this 
scheme is quite unworkable even in the long run, for although 
Europe could feed herself at the cost of a general decline in 
the standard of living, her lack of essential raw materials 
would hamstring her basic industries and processing manu- 
factures and cause a catastrophic slump in employment 
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in all the great industrial regions. The development of 
European industry has been dependent largely on imported 
raw materials and on the exploitation of its skilled ead 
for the processing of these materials and their re-export on 
highly favourable terms of trade to the rest of the world. 
A new economic order, as advertised by the Nazis, clearly 
cannot be built up in the face of the blockade, except at the 
cost of writing off the greater part of Europe’s industrial 
equipment. Far from creating an order of any kind, the 
Nazis have intensified the chaos in industry and agriculture 
in all the conquered countries by plundering all available 
stocks of foodstuffs and raw materials, which it is no longer 
possible to replace. 

Plunder is necessarily a short-term policy and cannot 
be continued except at the cost of turning the whole of 
occupied territory into an economic deadweight. The Nazis 
must, if possible, avoid this. Yet the choice before them 
is not very great. They cannot on the one hand hope for 
even a moderately effective mobilisation of the man-power 
and resources of the conquered countries unless they them- 
selves can replace out of their own reserves the necessary 
raw materials. Clearly, their reserves are not sufficient for 
this purpose. Yet on the other hand, they cannot afford to 
neglect the more obvious opportunities of employing certain 
important industries in the conquered territories, notably 
steel and ship-building, in close co-operation with their own 
war industries. Industries like these are dependent to a large 
extent on local conditions and are difficult to transplant, so 
presumably they will be left to function where they stand, 
and provided with the necessary raw materials. It is no 
part of the Nazi plan to leave substantial industrial assets in 
the hands of the conquered, and it is likely that they will 
continue to disband the remaining industrial equipment 
which can be of use to them and transfer it to the less vulner- 
able parts of Eastern Germany to be incorporated bodily 
into the machinery of production there. Machine tools, 
rolling stock, and high-precision machinery are the type most 
likely to serve this purpose. The intention behind ‘these 
transfers is clearly to collect all the substantial industrial 
assets of the Continent in the German basket and to minimise 
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the risk of sabotage in war production. The question of 
skilled labour is being solved by virtual conscription, for the 
workers attached to the transplanted factories and machine 
shops ate beginning to find that the possession of a ration- 
oe is dependent upon their willingness to accept low-paid 
work in Germany under the supervision of the Gestapo. 
Industrial production is, in fact, being converted as far as 
possible, into Nazi monopoly. 

The plunder of industrial equipment and raw material 
stocks has already compromised the possibility of restoring 
economic life in the conquered countries for a long time to 
come. The selective exploitation of a few chosen industries 
will still be possible, though the likelihood is that Germany 
will have to provide the necessary raw materials out of her 
own reserves. It will be no less difficult to pursue the 
alternative course of forcing the occupied countries to become 
low-cost producers of foodstuffs and primary products for 
the industrial workers of the Reich. They are themselves 
even less self-sufficient than the Reich, and there can be no 
question of the rehabilitation of agriculture unless adequate 
stocks, equipment and transport are made available. 

There is, in fact, no proper basis for a new economic 
order in view of Europe’s serious deficiencies in raw materials 
and foodstuff. The Nazis, so far from attempting to restore 
economic conditions in the conquered countries, have 
created further disorder by plunder. This is not to imply 
that the Nazis have exhausted their gains. Apart from an 
almost inexhaustible supply of forced labour, they are able 
to increase the productive capacity of their war industries 
in certain directions. In the matter of iron and steel, 
Germany is now comparatively well off. With Swedish ore 
supplies assured, and Luxembourg and Lorraine under 
control, the Nazis have sufficient raw material, including scrap, 
to work their own and other continental steel works to some- 
thing like capacity, estimated at about 44,000,000 tons a 
year. They will not be able to exploit this asset, however, 
to anything like full advantage. What is required in this 
wat is specialised steel rather than mere volume of basic 
metal in view of the fact that mobile and high-precision 
weapons, like the aeroplane and tank, have come to take 
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the place occupied by trench mortars and field artillery in the 
offensive strategy of the last war. It is in the making of 
specialised steel that certain alloys are required, of which 
Europe is particularly deficient, notably nickel, tungsten, 
manganese, chrome and vanadium. The deficiencies are 
least acute in the case of chrome, but this is mainly found 
in Greece where the supply situation has been setiously 
affected by the war with Italy. This shortage of alloys is 
bound to handicap considerably the use to which the Nazis 
can put their very large steel-making capacity. 

No such handicap, unfortunately, is placed upon their 
aluminium supplies, for bauxite, the raw material, is found 
in ample quantities in France. French output of bauxite 
has been the largest in the world, and the Nazis may be 
relied upon to maintain it. The danger that the supplies 
hitherto drawn from Hungary, Italy and Yugo-Slavia might 
fall short of requirements has thus been avoided. The 

rincipal difficulty facing the Nazis is that the conversion of 

uxite into aluminium is a costly and complicated process. 
While Germany has undoubtedly sufficient plant to produce 
the aluminium for maintaining her programme of warplane 
production, further plant will probably be needed as the 
demand for aluminium as a substitute for other metals 
increases. Only determined air attack upon the aluminium 
plant in Germany is therefore likely to hinder seriously the 
exploitation of French bauxite reserves. 

Apart from aluminium, however, Europe is deficient in 
all the important non-ferrous metals, notably copes tin, 
lead and zinc. The Nazis have, of course, gained a land 
contact with Spain and are in a position to exert pressure 
to secure the release of supplies of copper from the British- 
owned Rio Tinto mines. These are located in the south of 
the peninsula, where rail facilities are poor, so that transport 
creates important difficulties. Besides this, the Spanish 
Government may be impelled to reserve the greater part of 
the copper output for sale outside Europe in exchange for 
much-needed shipments of oil and wheat. It is unlikely, 
therefore, that Germany will obtain any material contribution 
to her copper supplies from this source, the shortage of 
which will seriously affect her electrical equipment industries. 
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Similar shortages occur in the case of tin, lead and zinc, 
which must further interfere with her metal and light- 
ineering industries. 

No less difficult is Germany’s position in regard to other 
important war materials like rubber, wool, cotton, jute and 
vegetable oils. Europe is normally the principal importer 
of all these commodities, and in 1936-38 her purchases of 
rubber accounted for 25 per cent of the world’s exports ; 
wool 54 per cent; cotton 47 per cent; jute 55 per cent; 
soya beans 52 per cent ; linseed 54 per cent, and kernels 
yz per cent. To some extent the deficiency in rubber, cotton 
oa wool can be made good by synthetic production from 
coal and timber within enemy-occupied territory. There is 

tially a field for increased soya bean cultivation in 
oumania and Hungary. Nevertheless, the time and resources 
involved in developments of this kind preclude the production 
of substitutes on anything like the scale required to meet 
even the normal consumption of the Reich. The synthetic 
rubber production is a case in point, for this has been 
developed for many years by the most lavish investment in 
plant and research. Yet soon after the war broke out the 
Nazis could not afford to put tyres on the bicycles which 
they had contracted to supply to the Balkans. 

Most vital of all is Europe’s deficiency in oil and petrol. 
The substantial stocks obtained by the Nazi invasion of 
Denmark, Norway, the Low Countries and France have 
already been used up according to the Minister of Economic 
Warfare, and the Nazis will be forced increasingly to draw 
upon their own accumulated reserves. Europe’s normal 
consumption of oil is about 30,000,000 tons a year, of which 
only the 5,000,000 tons consumed by Spain and Portugal 
will be allowed from overseas. It is likely, however, that 
civilian consumption in the remaining countries will be cut 
to about one-third, say 8,000,000 tons, by drastic rationing, 
but this makes no allowance, of course, for the needs of the 
ammed forces. If the Nazis could use the entire Roumanian 
output of 6,000,000 tons per year, their position would be 
cased materially, as they would then have about 12,000,000 
tons a year at their disposal, including 4,000,000 tons from 
German coal-oil and other plants, which would give them 
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a potential margin of 4,000,000 tons for the needs of the 
armed forces. This is quite inadequate, considering the 
width of occupied territory now to be covered by the Army, 
Nevertheless, it would be sufficient to enable Germany, with 
the aid of existing stocks, to maintain an offensive strate 
for a long time ahead. It is most unlikely, however, that 
Germany will be able to use the whole 6,000,000 tons of 
Roumanian production on account of transport difficulties, 
During the past year imports into Germany from Roumania 
did not probably exceed 1,500,000 tons (and even this is 
above the peace-time level). There are serious difficulties in 
the way of transporting the rest of the output. About 
1,500,000 tons could at a maximum be carried up the Danube 
alone under present conditions, though a larger quantity 
would be possible provided the capacity of the river were 
increased by the construction of additional wharves, barges, 
handling equipment, storage tanks, etc. Similarly, the 
capacity of the railways could be enlarged with the addition 
of new equipment, notably tank wagons, and standardised 
operating conditions. But all these things take time, and 
even when completed the necessary increase in oil transport 
from Roumania would, to a large extent, be secured only 
at the expense of other traffic from the Balkans. Assuming 
that all these difficulties could be resolved, Germany would, 
at best, have enough petrol to meet only about half of 
Europe’s normal requirements, omitting altogether the needs 
of her mechanised armies. In the circumstances, the Minister 
of Economic Warfare has good reason for making Nazi oil 
refineries No. 1 target of the R.A.F. 

The food position does not appear to be so bad as was 
indicated by earlier predictions. Although Europe is an 
essential importer of all the principal foodstuffs with the sole 
exception of potatoes, the quantities involved do not amount 
to more than a small proportion of total consumption. 
Imports of wheat, barley, oats and maize, are normally 
equivalent to about 10 per cent of home production, and there 
should be sufficient of these to maintain the population on 
iron rations. The cutting off of animal feeding stuffs from 
abroad will inevitably cause a continued deterioration in the 
livestock industry, though the supply of meat will be 
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augmented from time to time by the forced slaughtering of 
cattle. The supply of fats will be reduced by more than 
half, and this will be felt acutely, though it need not be 
disastrous, provided that the Nazis look after the production 
of grain crops. It is the Nazis themselves who are most 
likely to endanger the food situation by continuing to 
impound labour in war-prison camps, by commandeering 
the necessary transport for distribution and by pillaging the 
reserve stocks. At best the position will be extremely 
dificult, for countries which have to accustom themselves 
to living on iron rations cannot afford serious crop failures. 

The so-called New Order in Europe thus remains 
extremely vulnerable to the blockade, and this is in no way 
altered by the fact that the Nazis appear to be well placed 
for the production of synthetic and substitute materials from 
their ample resources of coal and timber. As the war 
proceeds, an increasing number of industries will be forced 
to depend on ersa#z materials, the cumulative effect of which 
will be to put a severe strain upon the coal-mining industry 
and the conversion plant, thereby creating fresh bottlenecks 
at vital parts in the system of war production. The resort 
to substitutes and synthetics involves costly and roundabout 
methods of production, creating a vicious spiral of scarcity, for 
additional labour, transport and equipment is required at every 
turn, all of which adds to the strain on the enemy’s resources. 

The most serious bottleneck in all Germany’s war 
economy is railway transport. A great deal of the traffic of 
the roads has had to be taken on to the railways as a result 
of the shortage of petrol, as well as a considerable tonnage 
that was normally forwarded by sea. The restriction of 
shipments along the Western seaboard of Europe is not 
likely to be very serious, for skeleton services have been 
restored along the main railway routes in France, Belgium 
and Holland, and these are probably sufficient for the transport 
of the relatively few resources which the Nazis are able to 
exploit in these countries. No difficulty will be experienced, 
for example, in getting bauxite from the workings in the 
French Alps to the German frontier. It is in the transport 
of vital supplies of oil and foodstuffs from South-Eastern 
Europe that the loss of seaborne transport will be most 
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acutely felt. The normal method of bringing raw materials 
from the Balkans to the Reich is by long sea voyage via the 
Black Sea, the Mediterranean and the North German ports, 
Not only is this route the most economical for the transport 
of commodities in bulk, but it is also the most efficient. On 
the other hand, the railway system of South-Eastern Europe, 
apart from a few international services, has never developed 
beyond the construction of local lines intended to serve local 
agricultural needs. In fact, most of the lines south of Budapest 
are single tracks and are of very limited capacity. If Germany 
is to maintain her supplies from the Balkans, the bulk of the 
trade hitherto carried by the sea must be pushed on to the 
rather inadequate network of railway lines converging on the 
Reich from the South-East. The difficulties are enormous. 

To begin with, sea transport is by far the most suitable 
method for bulk traffic movements. An average ship of 
5,000 tons can, for example, carry in its hold as much as 
can be loaded on to about 400 railway wagons requiring the 
locomotive power of up to 10 engines. Moreover, the sea 
provides as many lines of communication as there are shi 
to sail on it; whereas goods moved by rail have to be 
confined to expensive steel track, requiring the services of 
large numbers of signalmen, shunters, station officials and 
operating experts. An intensification of railway traffic from 
the Balkans to Germany on a scale sufficient to make good 
the loss of sea transport would appear to be practically im- 
possible. Not only is the route mileage limited, but the routes 
themselves are difficult to operate and liable to interruption 
in winter. Except for N. Yugoslavia and Hungary, most of 
the supplies from this region must be hauled over the 
Transylvanian Alps and/or the Balkan mountains. 

In peace-time the tonnage moved north-westwards by 
rail from the Balkans amounts to 1 million tons annually, 
and it may be possible for Germany to increase this to 
4-5,000,000 tons; but only if the railway system of South- 
Eastern Europe is entirely subordinated to her needs, so 
that every wagon and locomotive could be so directed as to 
provide a constant flow of through-traffic to Germany. This 
could clearly not be achieved without the surrender of the 
countries concerned, for it would involve the standardisation 
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of German operating methods and management through- 
out, to say nothing of the elimination of non-German traffic. 
It should be noted in this connection that South-Eastern 
Europe is also the main source of supply for Italy, but owing 
to the limitations of traffic facilities, her imports have to 
travel for the most part along the same routes as those used 
by Germany. Germany can therefore only increase her 
imports of oil and raw materials from these countries at the 
expense of Italy. 

Transport is a factor which must also largely determine 
the extent of German trade with Russia—the only other 
important source of supply now open. There are, admittedly, 

sea communications in the Baltic, but the fact that 
Leningrad is icebound for part of the year and is also far 
removed from the main sources of raw materials makes the 
Baltic an unsatisfactory route from Germany’s standpoint. 
The Black Sea is also available for the shipment of oil, 
cereals, etc., via the Danube, though the shortage of dis- 
charging facilities, and barges, limits severely the usefulness 
of this route. 

The alternative rail routes across Poland, which have now 
been re-established, are not likely to provide the necessary 
transport. The Russian railway system is itself subject to 
great strain as the result mainly of the small mileage of 
track compared with the great increase in internal traffic in 
recent years. The difficulties imposed by inadequate equip- 
ment and long hauls may be illustrated by reference to the 
Trans-Siberian Railway, which offers Germany a possibility 
of evading the blockade by imports via Vladivostock as well 
as by supplies from Russian sources. Even under most 
favourable conditions, the maximum number of freight 
trains which could be run every 24 hours would be not more 
than twenty, am assuming that these vo up a fair average 
speed of 12 miles per hour, it would take 36 days for each 
train to do the round trip of 7,000 miles between Vladivostock 
and Germany. This would mean keeping 40,000 wagons 
continually on the move, or the equivalent of about 7 per 
cent of Russia’s total rolling stock. If, on the other hand, 
Russia maintains neutrality and desires, as she must, to meet 
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and other industrial centres, it is scarcely likely that room 
could be found for the transport to Germany of more than 
500,000 tons a year along this route. Such a scale of deliveries 
would be insignificant in relation to Germany’s requirements, 
especially of bulk materials. In this connection the large- 
scale import of soya beans from Manchuria can incidentally 
be ruled out. The position is rather different in the case of 
less bulky commodities like steel alloys, copper and non- 
ferrous metals. But apart from manganese, Russia produces 
less of these materials than she requires for her own industries. 
Political consideration will alone determine whether Russia 
will cut her own consumption of raw materials to assist 
Germany, but in any event trade between the two countries 
cannot fail to be limited by the inadequacy of transport facilities, 

Germany’s conquests in the west and east of Europe 
have brought her no nearer to the solution of economic 
difficulties resulting from the blockade. The shortages of 
foodstuffs and war materials, though temporarily relieved by 
plunder, will become more acute as the war proceeds. The 
combined effect of the blockade and bombing attacks will 
be to put an increasing strain upon Nazi transport, production 
and stocks, and so diminish Germany’s powers of resistance 
and attack. It is a mere presumption on the part of Nazi 
propagandists to suggest that such resources as Europe has 
can be mobilised in the so-called New Order to beat the 
blockade. For the most part the conquered countries of the 
West are far from self-sufficient and their industrial and 
agricultural capacity can only be exploited to the limited 
extent that Germany can make good their deficiencies. The 
position in South-Eastern Europe is rather different. Con- 
siderable, though by no means adequate, resources exist 
there, but if Germany is to squeeze the maximum surplus 
out of these countries, she can only do so by direct occupation. 
Whether in the East or the West, Hitler has yet to prove 
that the New Economic Order will produce substantial 
benefits with which to reconcile the peoples to the loss of 
political freedom. This he is not attempting to do : in essence 
the order is based on methods of economic exploitation 
which must inevitably release forces beyond the control even 
of the Reichswehr and the Gestapo. 
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PARLIAMENT IN WARTIME. IV 


By W. Ivor JENNINGS 


TTF at the beginning of December the Minister of 
Information had sent “Cooper’s snoopers” to find 
out how many people definitely knew that Parliament 
IL was in session, he would probably have learned that the 

proportion was very low. The debates had ceased to 
be front-page news and often were not news at all. The House 
had been sitting as frequently as in the earlier stages of the 
war, but it had ceased to act as the focus of public opinion. 
For this there were several reasons. 

First, the development of the war had led people to take 
their eyes off Parliament. They realised that the conflict 
would be a long process of attrition in which, at this stage, 
the civilian population would bear the brunt. The victories 
of the Royal Air Force in August and September had shown 
that air power could not render a smashing blow. London, 
therefore, settled down for a grim winter with its shoulders 
bunched under its tin hats or took part in that dispersal 
which has always been the Government’s main answer to 
night bombing. Whatever was said or done in Parliament 
made little difference: the job was to hold on until the 
British night bombing and the blockade had their effects on 
German output and the growing strength of the Royal Air 
Force enabled air supremacy to be obtained. Parliament was 
not in the picture at all. 

In the second place, the mis-named B/itz compelled 
Parliament to be more secretive about its own actions. The 
Palace of Westminster was an obvious target, and the gathering 
together of several hundred members of Parliament was 
likely to be a temptation which the enemy could not resist. 
As late as the sth September, the House gave public notice 
of its next meeting and indicated the time of its rising. When 
it met on the 17th September, however, conditions had 
changed. From that date the usual question about Parlia- 
mentary business was answered with the statement that at 
the next meeting the House would discuss such a subject, 
and on the next subsequent meeting it would discuss such 
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other subject. The time, too, was kept a secret, though 
certain lndiobdions enabled any one familiar with parliamentary 
procedure to work it out. News of parliamentary proceedings 
was released as usual, except on the day when Parliament 
was prorogued. On that day the information was kept back 
for twenty-four hours, and the King’s Speech on the 
Prorogation was released at the same time as the King’s 
Speech to the new session. The explanation of this exception 
was, no doubt, that a German who knew anything about 
parliamentary procedure might assume that, as was the case, 
the King would open the new session in person. The 
exception was of no great importance, but the general practice 
of secrecy compelled the newspapers to refrain from their 
usual preliminary “ write-up.” The Sunday newspapers were 
able to say that, when the House next met, a certain subject 
would be discussed: but there is a vast difference between 
an announcement which says that there will be a debate next 
Tuesday on the Home Guard and an announcement which 
says that when Parliament next meets there will be a debate 
on that subject. Moreover, the daily papers were unable 
to inform their readers that there would be an interesting 
debate that afternoon, and the result was that the ordinary 
individual could not have his appetite whetted. Those who 
have tried to follow parliamentary proceedings from a country 
where very full reports of debates are available, say Canada, 
but where no attempt at preliminary publicity is made, must 
already have been aware that, from a public point of view, 
the preliminary publicity is extraordinarily valuable. The 
experience of the past three months has proved this more 
widely. In this same connection it should be mentioned that 
the Official Report was usually not available until late the 
following afternoon, because the printing was done in London 
under a glass roof, and it was unreasonable to ask the printers 
to carry on while bombs were dropping around in the nightly 
Bhtz. Sometimes, apparently, the Oficial Report could not 
be sent off until the second morning after the debate, and 
owing to postal delays it would not get into the country until 
at least two days later. Thus, the report of the debate held 
on a Tuesday might not be received in the country until the 
following Saturday or Monday. Admittedly, very few read 
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the Oficial Report, but those who do are naturally those most 
interested in parliamentary proceedings. 

Another reason for the decrease in interest was that the 
House continued to hold all its important debates in secret. 
Between the beginning of September and the end of November 
there were twenty-four debates: of these seven were taken 
in secret session, and these were, no doubt, the most important. 
The undesirability of this system of government by secret 
session was mentioned in the preceding article in this series. 
That it contributed substantially to the decline in public 
interest cannot be denied. The fact is that, apart from the 
Prime Minister’s surveys of the war situation, which might 
easily have been given anywhere else, there was extraordinary 
little of general interest in the public debates. If Parliament 
is to perform its fundamental task of enabling the people to 
govern, it must enable the people to take part in its debates. 

Finally, there have been no “ politics.” The debates are 
no longer an oratorical contest een opposing groups. 
They consist instead of a formal statement by the Minister 
concerned, followed by odd remarks by private and often 
odd members. Very rarely has any speech from the back 
benches been of sufficient interest to receive much attention 
in sadly attenuated newspapers. Moreover, Ministers have 
rarely replied to any discussion. For this there is a good 
explanation, given by the Prime Minister on several occasions. 
The introductory ministerial speeches are carefully prepared 
with the knowledge, as the Prime Minister puts it, that others 
are listening ; the extempore concluding speech is dangerous 
because the Minister may be led to disclose more of his 
knowledge than he ought. 

The fact that there are reasons for the decline of public 
interest does not detract from the importance of the con- 
sequences. It cannot be said too often that parliamentary 

vernment is not government by Parliament but government 

y the people through Parliament. This is an unrepresentative 
Parliament, and its personnel has been weakened by the calls 
of national service. Moreover, members themselves have 
shown their lack of interest by frequently staying away. Even 
$0, it is the only institution that stands between the people 
and bureaucracy. The experience of the past three months 
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has proved once more that a free democracy demands a free 
Press as well as a free Parliament. More must be done to 
enable the Press to pay attention to Parliament. Naturally, 
the chief remedy is to give them something interesting to 
print. The secret session habit is therefore the most important 
defect in our present system. A more rapid circulation of the 
Official Report would help a little ; and in this connection it 
should be pointed out that the annual subscription remains 
the same although the House of Commons sits on three days 
a week instead of five, and although one-third of the debates 
are held in secret. The 1,300 subscribers are not purchasers 
of luxuries upon whom a hidden purchase tax should be 
imposed, but public benefactors who should be encouraged. 
Nevertheless, the Official Report is not likely to achieve the 
circulation of the Saturday Evening Post, and it is surely not 
impossible to provide for the duration of the war a more 
readable survey, edited by an independent but responsible 
journalist. Nor is there any reason why the more important 
speeches should not be broadcast from recordings. Indeed, 
the B.B.C. has not served Parliament well recently. The 
summary of the parliamentary debate, tacked on at the end 
of the latest Royal Air Force communiques, and perhaps after 
the description by “ our observer ” of the firing of an anti- 
aircraft gun, is completely inadequate. 


II 
Since Parliament has missed the public ear completely 
during the past three months, and since it is important to 
discover what the House of Commons has been doing during 
that period, it may be convenient to set out the dates and the 
subjects of the discussions : 


Date Form Subject 

Thurs., Sept.5 Adjournment ... War Situation (P.M. only) 
Coal Industry 

Tues., Sept. 17 Adjournment .... War Situation (P.M. only) 
Secret Session (Air Attack) 

Wed., Sept. 18 ? Adjournment ... Secret Session (Air Attack) 

Thur., Sept. 19 ? Adjournment ... Secret Session (Air Attack 

—Transport) 
Tues., Oct. 8 Adjournment ... War Situation 


Wed., Oct. 9 Adjournment ae sO 
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PARLIAMENT IN WAR-TIME 
Date Form Subject 
ee Thur., Oct. 10 Adjournment .. ARP. 
to Tues., Oct. 15 Government Motion ... Purchase Tax 
y; Adjournment ... War Aims 
to Wed., Oct. 16 Government Motion ... Vote of Credit 
nt Adjournment Physical Training 
e Thur., Oct.17 Private Member’s Motion National Health 
. Tues., Oct. 22 Consolidated Fund Bill Food Production 
It Wed., Oct. 23 Government Bill ..- Prolongation of Parliament 
is Bill 
7S Adjournment ..- Exit Permit for H. G. Wells 
25 Thur., Oct. 24 ? Adjournment ... Air Defence 
rs Tues. Nov.5 Adjournment ... War Situation 
Wed., Nov. 6 9 seemed Estimates Supplementary Pensions 
e ? Adjournment ... Secret Session (? Subject) 
1. Ther. Nov. 7 Supplementary Estimates British Association for 
e International Understanding 
rt Internment Policy 
ec Adjournment ... Loss of H.M.S. Glorious 
| Tues., Nov. 12 y > seseemsnmd Estimates Camps 
“ Adjournment ..- Chief Whip 
It ? Secret Session (Apparently, 
l, future sittings) 
€ Wed., Nov. 13 Adjournment ... Railway Fares 
d Military Pensions 
| Tues., Nov. 19 Government Bill ... -Workmen’s Compensation 
’ and Benefit Bi 
‘ Adjournment ... Home Guard 
Wed., Nov. 20 Adjournment ... War Effort of India, Burma 
and Colonies 
(Prorogation) 
Thur., Nov. 21 Address ... General 
y Tues., Nov. 26 Government Motion ... Business of the House 
D Address ... General 
y Wed., Nov. 27 Address ... Industrial Production 
> Thur., Nov. 28 Address ..- Secret Session (? The Army) 
In peacetime, the House rarely meets during August and 
September. This year the urgency of the situation compelled 
meetings at intervals throughout the summer. The longest 
gaps were from August 22 to September 5, from September 5 
to September 17, and from September 19 to October 8. There 
) was another gap of a week between October 24 and November 
j. Except on November 14, the House has otherwise met 
regularly on Tuesdays, Wednesdays and Thursdays. Usually, 
this successor of the old Autumn Session is occupied with 
clearing up Bills left over from the summer. This year there 
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has been very little legislation left over because, though there 
has been as much legislation as usual during the 1939-40 
session, it has rarely been contentious and the long debates 
in Committee of the whole House have not been n . 
Instead of filling up the time with formal motions, most 
discussions have held on the motion for the adjournment, 
This process has given the House the greatest possible 
freedom, and it is remarkable that the debates have been 
sustained as debates. There is nothing in the practice of the 
House to prevent any member from raising any subject he 
pleases on the motion for the adjournment. The discussions 
might therefore consist of odd speeches by odd members who 
insisted on raising their pet subjects. In fact, however, there 
has been nothing of the kind. The subjects of debate have 
been settled through the usual channels, and members have 
kept to the subjects so decided upon. Once more the House 
has shown that the success of our parliamentary system 
depends not on the formal rules but on the desire of members 
to make the parliamentary system work. If debate is to be 
effective it must be conducted in some sort of order, and for 
a member to introduce the subject of deep shelters when the 
House is debating the Hiome Guard would be to render the 
procedure futile. It is also worthy of note that, during a 
period when many individuals have suffered special burdens 
through enemy action or thoughtless enthusiasm, members 
have kept to general questions and have not spent the whole 
time on raising the personal issues which burden so many 
legislatures. 

The limitation to three days a week has not involved any 
limitation of the control exercised by the House over the 
Government. Throughout the session 1939-40 there were no 
private members’ Bills or motions. In peacetime these occupy 
two of the five parliamentary days in most weeks of the 
session. Accordingly, Government action has been debated 
as frequently during that session as in normal times. The 
motion to take all private members’ time and to prevent 
private members from introducing Bills was again passed in 
the new session. It is significant, too, that there was no 
opposition. An amendment was proposed for a different 
reason. ‘There being now no Opposition, there is no 
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organisation for taking up a subject on which a minority feels 
strongly. It was accordingly suggested that forty members 
should have the right to ask the House, without debate, to 
decide whether a motion should be discussed. This is, of 
course, a modified form of the ordinary urgency aajournment, 
which has been so rigidly limited by successive Speakers that 
it is now seldom of use. The Prime Minister objected to the 
proposal on the ground that it would interfere with the 
ordinary conduct of business, though Lord Winterton put the 
more cogent arguments that a subject could always be raised 
on the ordinary adjournment, and that the urgency adjourn- 
ment was available for any definite matter of urgent public 
importance. The amendment was pressed to a division, but 
it was defeated by 183 votes to 22. The minority was 
composed of the left wing of the Labour Party, the I.L.P., a 
couple of independent members, and what may be called the 
Clement Davies ginger group. 

There was only one other division during the period 
covered by these notes. The motion for the approval of the 
order for the commencement of the purchase tax was opposed, 
but was carried by 138 votes to 28, the minority consisting 
of Labour members. It will be noted that in both cases the 
number voting was low. It appears, in fact, to represent the 
number of members usually present during the more important 
stages of a debate. It is also to be noted that the division on 
the procedure amendment was taken at 1-20 p.m. after about 
one-and-a-half hours’ debate, while that on the purchase tax 
was taken at 2-20 p.m. after about two-and-a-half hours’ 
debate. Though the House is careful to keep its time of 
meeting a secret, the German Intelligence is surely intelligent 
enough to do the necessary calculation. 


Iil 

_ Since the most important debates must have taken place 
in secret sessions, it is a little misleading to consider those 
which the House deigned to have in public. In this connection 
it should be mentioned that there was never any question 
about oing into secret session. On each occasion somebody 

spied strangers,” with the consequence that the motion for 
exclusion had to be put without debate. Nor was any 
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question asked on the subject. In other words, the House 
appears to be unanimous that it should govern in secret, a 
conclusion which suggests that the debates in secret must be 
highly successful, or highly flattering to private members, or 
more probably both. 

An opportunity for a discussion on the general war 
situation occurred on the sth September, when the Prime 
Minister made a statement on the developments since the 
22nd August, the date of the previous meeting of the House. 
The statement covered the agreement with the United States 
for the exchange of destroyers and bases, the mutilation of 
Rumania, and the progress of aerial warfare. There were 
plenty of subjects for debate in this statement, but the usual 
channels had obviously not been blocked, and Mr. Lawson 
from the Labour benches at once raised the question of the 
coal industry. If anything justifies the public ignorance of the 
House of Commons, this quiet and contemptuous change of 
subject was enough to justify it. Private individuals were 
being bombed and murdered, and the House decided to 
debate the supply of coal to the hearths that were no longer 
there. On the 17th September another opportunity occurred. 
Mr. Churchill made a short statement about the bombing of 
London and then, casting his eyes around, spied strangers. 
Before doing so, he justified his action: “ There are some 
matters connected with our arrangements under air attack 
which I should prefer to discuss in private. I must remind 
the House that every word spoken in public session can be 
telegraphed all over the world; and that there is no reason 
why we should keep the enemy informed of the details of our 
arrangements, and thus enable him to inflict the maximum 
injury upon us. We do not receive similar information from 
him about his way of life ; although, I am sure, our military 
staffs would be very much convenienced thereby. There are 
several things that I wish to say to the House, and I dare say 
there are many things that hon. Members would like to say 
to the Government.” Hon. Members, however, have means 
of saying what they please in private: the people who have 
not the means of saying anything are the people who are 
gallantly facing the aerial bombardment. A public debate, 
with all the necessary reticence, at least gives them the general 
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picture in which, for instance, the sufferings of those 


anonymous districts of London can be placed in their true 
proportion. It would, moreover, give those people the 
opportunity of making certain that their own ideas—about 
retaliation, for instance—are being put. That Hon. Members 
had many things to say is obvious from the fact that the whole 
of that week was occupied by secret debates on aerial warfare. 

Perhaps it was the suspicion that common people were 

ing treated rather scurvily that induced the authorities to 
hold the debate of the 8th October in public. The Prime 
Minister made a very comprehensive survey of the war 
situation, though he said very little (no doubt rightly) about 
Dakar. The rest of the debate was not very enlightening, 
though indeed nobody would expect it to be. It did enable 
some members, particularly Mr. Hore-Belisha and Mr. Poole, 
to say some of the things that needed to be said. Mr. Clement 
Davies made the kind of speech which one now associates 
with the ginger group, including a very relevant criticism of 
the organisation of the War Cabinet. Mr. John Morgan put 
into words a widespread suspicion of the present control of 
the Foreign Office, and Mr. Gallacher brought the debate to 
a sudden end by talking about deep shelters, the only subject 
which the Communist Party can take seriously until M. Stalin 
shows his hand. As is now customary, there was no reply 
from the ministerial benches. On the whole it was a good 
debate, and it is a great pity that the preceding debates were 
not in public. 

The war situation was again debated in public on the 
sth November. The Prime Minister was, for him, unusually 
optimistic, though he drew attention to the gravity of the 
shipping losses. He kept off the subject of relations with 
the Soviet Union, on which many members desired enlighten- 
ment. Mr. Lees-Smith emphasised the desirability of bombing 
military objectives in Italy. Sir Archibald Southby made the 
_ that the Prime Minister said nothing which could not 

read in the newspapers—a point which presumably induced 
Mr. Churchill to congratulate himself. The idea that the 
purpose of these debates is to give information is funda- 
mentally false, and it lies behind the acquiescence of private 
members in government by secret session. Their curiosity is 
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tickled and their sense of importance enhanced by the notion 
that they will be able to tell their wives something which is 
not in the newspapers. The purpose of debate is to give not 
news but views. It was, for instance, time that somethi 
was said about the absence of bases in Eire. No facts on this 
subject were forthcoming, but it was desirable that, on the 
one hand, the people of the United Kingdom should under- 
stand that the inability to use the Hire bases was a grave 
disadvantage, and on the other hand that Irish people should 
be induced to examine their consciences. Nor was it a 
disadvantage that a private member should say that a strong 
line ought to be taken with Eire, if only to show up the fact 
that Hire was getting all the advantages of neutrality through 
British protection and was contributing nothing in return. 
Mr. Hore-Belisha made an unusually critical speech which 
appeared to call for reply ; but the possible disadvantage of 
adjournment debates was shown by the subsequent inter- 
vention of Mr. Quintin Hogg, who brought in a noisome 
red herring about a speech made by a member of an informa- 
tion committee in his constituency. There was, however, no 
answer to the general debate nor any attempt to catch the 
herring. 

The last opportunity for general debate occurred in the 
new session, on the Address in reply to the King’s Speech. 
The debate on the Address was in process when these notes 
were written, because the three days originally allocated by 
the Government proved not to be enough. The critical spirit 
was again manifest, but its extent cannot be gauged because 
the most important debate, that of the 28th November, was 
held in secret. On this occasion no statement was made by 
the Speaker, so that we are left to guess the subject from a 
remark made by a private member during the public debate, 
to the effect that the position of the Army was to be discussed. 

The general debates do not enable any conclusion to be 
drawn as to the efficacy of parliamentary control. The general 
impression is that of a House generally satisfied with its 
leadership, but critical of particular actions and above all 
anxious to speed up the pace of the war. The impression may 
be faulty because the critics are naturally those most anxious 
to oak and it is reasonably clear that neither Mr. Hote- 
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Belisha nor Mr. Clement Davies carries much weight, either 
inthe House or among the general public. Private impressions 
dawn from a narrow range of contacts and from the news- 

pets are necessarily misleading, but the opinion may be 
Boeced that the mass of people outside Parliament have been 
fully convinced that though nothing very cheerful is going 
to happen for some months the Government has the war 
well in hand. 

It should be added, however, that Parliament has done 
much more than debate the war effort. A short debate on 
wat aims was not very convincing because so few people are 
beginning to think of the war as having an end—perhaps an 
advantage in maintaining civilian morale, but a disadvantage 
if it prevents the public from thinking in entirely new terms 
of the post-war problems of the world. The debate which 
attracted the most attention was hardly a debate, because it 
consisted almost entirely of an attack by Captain Vyvyan 
Adams on the Chief Whip. It would have been more effective 
if chapter and verse had been given. The only point which 
emerged clearly was that Captain Margesson spent most of 
his time in the House instead of staying in his room. Captain 
Adams could not build a case on this fact alone, and he 
weakened it by blaming the Chief Whip for all the weaknesses 
and futilities of the National Governments headed by Mr. R. 
MacDonald, Lord Baldwin and Mr. Chamberlain. It is true 
that the case was very difficult to make. If Captain Margesson 
was the eminence grise, the fact could be ascertained only by 
inference, and the only kind of factual basis that might have 
been produced was actual interference by the Whips’ Office 
in the constituencies of members who were not content to 
be yes-men. 

There was also a useful debate on the Home Guard— 
useful above all because the Home Guard consists of quite 
4 substantial section of the civil population. An earlier 
debate on air raid precautions was valuable for the same 
teason. Can members not realise that this is their essential 
function, to put in public debate the difficulties which confront 
ordinary individuals in their daily life, and not to act as 
amateur strategists on the inadequate information that is given 
in secret sessions ? Moreover, the value of question-time has 
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not diminished. In particular, Mr. Herbert Morrison has 
been pushed by constant questioning into looking seriously 
into pe problem of interned aliens. Since this subject has 
nothing to do with his control of air raid precautions, there 
is a | to be said for the pre-war opinion that the Home 
Office and the Ministry of Home Security should be separated 
more clearly than they are at present. Civil defence is really 
a misnomer, since the greatest task is that of clearing the 
debris and restoring services. The Regional Commissioners 
ate on the whole a poor lot, and they need much more 
stimulation from the centre. 


IV 

It would be unfair to judge the House of Commons on 
its proceedings in September, October and November. These 
are traditionally not parliamentary months. Until com- 
paratively recently in its long history, the House did not sit 
in the autumn at all ; and even in time of peace its proceedings 
in a comparable period would have appeared scrappy and 
inconclusive. This year the period has been one of waiting, 
the interregnum between the defeat of the first great attack 
on these Islands and the development of more powerful 
counter-attack during the coming year. No important 
legislation was necessary ; the finances of the year had been 
provided ; there were no great political issues ; and, in short, 
there was no particular reason for having Parliament in 
session except the general principle that parliamentary control 
must be maintained. Moreover, the published proceedings 
may give a completely false impression. Since the public 
sessions were so dull it is inevitable to make the assumption, 
perhaps false, that the seven secret sessions were not. Nevet- 
theless, the impression cannot be avoided that the House of 
Commons has lost ground as a democratic instrument during 
the past three months. It is no consolation that the present 
writer saw the decline coming and accordingly criticised in 
the preceding article the system of government by secret 
session. Parliament cannot be successful unless it is closely 
attuned to public opinion, and the evidence is incontestable 
that ordinary people are ignoring it. Even the most obvious 
trick of showmanship, the restoration of Big Ben to the 
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nine o’clock news, was used by the B.B.C. not to remind 
its listeners that, Buty or no, a democratic Parliament 
remained, but to prescribe a minute’s silent contemplation for 
maiden ladies in trouble with their souls. However, the 
House will be successful not by means of showmen’s tricks 
but by acting as the means by which public opinion can be 
formed and expressed. The newspapers will print parlia- 
mentary news if there is any. News is, however, of secondary 
importance, and in any case there is likely to ‘be much less 
news in Parliament than elsewhere. The democratic process 
is a process of constant argument over different opinions. 
The House of Commons begins the public debate which is 
carried on by the weekly journals of opinion and the monthly 
reviews. From them it percolates into the leading articles and 
thence into the railway carriage, the factory and the office. 
In spite of that notorious poster which began “ If you must 
talk . . .,” people are talking now more than they ever were. 
The pitch-black railway carriage during the nightly “Alerts ” 
makes it necessary to talk, and the public shelter gives one 
new neighbours with whom opinions can be exchanged. The 
reply of the hon. Member for Bumbleton to the hon. Member 
for North-East Blankshire ought to set the tone for the reply 
of the Small Bass to the Double Scotch. There is no longer 
much relation between parliamentary debates and casual 
conversations because the House of Commons is burying 
itself in its Maginot Line. Parliament, for ordinary people, 
is not only not in the news ; it is also out of the war. 


APPENDIX 
(Complete Session, 1939-40) 
Address in reply to the King’s Speech .. .. 6 = days 
Government —_— 4 ; ees re 
Finance : —— as + 
Adjournment Debates in Public .. .. .. 27. days 
Secret Sessions .. . eres St 
Government Motions .. -. 4 days 
Opposition and Private Members’ Motions .. 64 days 





Total 125 days 











REFLECTIONS ON AIR RAIDS 


By Kincstey Martin 


HEN war broke out, the terror of air raids 

was far greater than it was when the great 

raids began in September, 1940. Fear, like 

other emotions, wears out, even when it is 

anticipatory fear. Fear withstood, as we have 
seen lately, wears out even more quickly. We have had so 
long to get used to the idea of raids. Spain, China, Warsaw, 
Rotterdam, had given a sober actuality to a horror which a 
few years ago had the quality of nightmare. Then we had had 
the experience of a period of “ nuisance bombing ” during 
which we learnt to adjust our habits to the expectation of 
death from the air. Adjustment has been surprisingly quick ; 
Tom Harrisson cites as an interesting example that on 
September 12th, 31 per cent of those who were questioned 
by Mass Observation reported that they got no sleep at all 
on a noisy night, while on September 22nd all but 9 per cent 
were finding it possible to sleep some of the time. According 
to expectation there should have been a large number of 
neurotic hospital cases in the early raids. Fear, we know, 
can be countered either by running away or by fighting back. 
If both these outlets are denied, the expected result is a large 
crop of shell-shock or hysteria. The Government had 
provided elaborately for casualties of this kind; the best 
psychologists with the experience of shell-shock in the last 
war stood by waiting in special hospitals. Hardly any cases 
came. Minor cases of hysteria were easily treated at First 
Aid posts. An expert analysis of the reasons for this rematk- 
able psychological stability would be valuable. Several 
factors at once suggest themselves in part explanation. The 
horror had been long expected and was less terrible in reality 
than it had been in imagination. Note that few individuals 
have experienced long-continued bombing of the severity 
of a large-scale bombardment in the last war. I believe that 
one of the most important factors is that people are capable 
of vicarious fighting. That is to say, they identified them- 
selves with the legendary successes of the R.A.F., and later, 
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REFLECTIONS ON AIR RAIDS 


when the night-bombers seemed to be getting through too 
easily, the A.A. barrage provided a surprising amount of 
comfort. All observers agree that this awe-inspiring noise 
had an almost magical effect in steadying the nerves of 
harassed Londoners. The barrage is a poor defence in 
itself; it drove the aeroplanes high and so made bombing 
indiscriminate, but I believe it saved London from panic at 
a critical moment. When I came back from Spain and gave 
evidence about the effect of bombing on civilian morale, I 
reported that people would stand it almost endlessly provided 
that they were conscious of a defence and could feel a sporting 
interest in the battle overhead. 

During last summer it became a commonplace to say that 
civilians are in the front line in this war. But the Docks in 
September were in the front line in an actual, not a meta- 
phorical or symbolical sense. And yet it was long before 
most of the papers sent special reporters to the scene of 
action. The bombing of Helsinki or Warsaw or Shanghai 
were signals for papers like The Times and the Daily Telegraph 
to rush out their star reporters. But it never seemed to occur 
to the editors of these papers that almost as good a story, 
and one even more important to the British public, could 
be found at the end of a journey on the District Railway. 
The only paper that was immediately on the spot was the 
Daily Herald, which happened to have on its staff Mr. Ritchie 
Calder, who had intimate knowledge of some of the most 
badly-hit areas. His first splash story was in the Daily 
Herald, and later, in more detail, in The New Statesman and 
Nation he described how several hundred homeless workers 
were housed in a school in the most deadly spot in Dockland 
and left there without shelter until most of them were 
bombed again and many of them killed three days later. 
The carelessness of a charabanc driver had something to do 
with this disaster. But the sting in Mr. Calder’s story lay 
in the exposure of the breakdown of local government in 
the East End and the lack of preparation for dealing with 
the biggest of all air raid problems. 

When the bombing began, the A.R.P., the W.V.S., the 
fire-fighters, rescue squads and bcinb-disposal units all 
proved both brave and efficient. But the services which 
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were supposed to cope with the living and unwounded were 
immediately overwhelmed and almost helpless. The author- 
ities had ill-defined and overlapping functions. Secondly, 
the preparations made by the Ministries of Home Security 
and Health were based on a conception of the war which was 
falsified by events. Hundreds of thousands of papier-maché 
coffins wete ready; the hospitals were empty and well- 
staffed. A scheme was fully prepared for accepting and 
evacuating at least 20,000 casualties a week. As it turned 
out, most of the casualties (which were not nearly so numerous 
as had been expected) could not even be dug out from the 
mountain of rubble above them. There were comparatively 
few hospital cases and not much work for First Aid posts. 
Instead, there were vast numbers of casualties of a different 
kind for whom no preparation had been made. An East- 
ender, whose home had been destroyed, is for all practical 
purposes a casualty, He and his family are usually com- 
pletely destitute. His place of work has often gone with 
his home and the fragments of splintered wood that lie 
amongst the rubble of brick are all that remains of his life’s 
savings. Often he has kept a few pounds in the house; 
almost always, he has invested in furniture. And note that 
destruction in the East End is of a different order from that 
in the West End. Where the houses are substantially built, 
bombs make ugly gashes ; it has been calculated that a bomb 
will destroy about one house in the West End, and three 
in a comfortable suburban area. In the East End, one large 
explosion may render uninhabitable several streets of houses. 
I recall one spectacle in particular, though it is typical of 
many. A large block of modern flats stands with its windows 
blown in, just as you might see it in any part of London. 
A hundred yards away there is an enormous crater round 
which there are perhaps two acres of bricks and mortar so 
completely demolished that you could not have told there 
had been houses standing there. Running out from this 
centre of destruction are half a dozen streets in which no 
house can be considered habitable. Even where the walls 
are standing, the doors and walls and ceiling are gone. One 
such explosion is said to have destroyed or rendered unin- 
habitable as many as four hundred houses. In such areas 
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REFLECTIONS ON AIR RAIDS 


in the weeks immediately following the intense bombing in 
the East End, there was no gas or electricity and seldom any 
water. Some dock areas to which the communications were 
also shattered were as completely isolated as a moorland 
village in a snowstorm. But the people survived and had, 
somehow, to be cared for. This part of the problem had 
not been envisaged. 

One of the difficulties was the lack of buildings in the 
East End which could serve as “ emergency rest homes ” for 
any considerable number of people. There were only schools 
and churches, and a large proportion of East End schools and 
churches were destroyed. There was almost no arrangements 
for communal feeding, and the variety of services unco- 
otdinated and run by different authorities, required for a 
bombed-out person, was surprising. There was no one person 
able to tell these people where they should go to be fed, to find 
shelter for the night, to be given a few shillings for immediate 
necessities, to learn whether their house was considered 
uninhabitable, whether they had to go on paying rent, or 
whether, on the contrary, they would themselves receive 
compensation; to know when and how they could be 
evacuated, or be given the money for the railway fare—no 
one who could tell them more than one of these things at 
the same time. Take, for example, a woman and her daughter 
whom I found in a ruined street devastated by a large 
explosion. This woman, after long wandering, went to one 
of the departments which should deal with her case. She 
was sent, in all, to five different addresses in her utterly 
worn-out condition, kept as long as two hours waiting in 
some cases, finally reaching an address where she was told 
to come back at nine the next morning. We calculated 
that this involved a walk of five miles. After telling us this 
story, she turned to a young woman in a small derelict shop 
at the corner and said, “ Have you seen my cat?” “I’ve 
fed twenty this morning,” said the girl, “ what is yours like ? ” 
“Mine is a tabby,” said the woman. When we left, half a 
dozen cats had arrived and a tabby was sorted out. The 
woman went into a house, of which the structure was still 
standing, with the tabby. Her chief worry was over. The 
gitl at the shop was worth knowing. She was completely 
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cheerful. All the front of her shop was gone, and it seemed 
to contain nothing except a few bottles of sweets and chocolate 
and a few packets of cigarettes. She declared her intention 
of reopening the shop at once, and I bought chocolate for 
some children near. A young mother told us a similar story 
of the impossibility of finding what authority would evacuate 
you, and where to get relief and where to get a meal and so 
forth. She said naturally, though I know mistakenly, that 
the authorities “ did not care what happened to you.” 

She was wrong, no doubt. But lack of money often 
produces results that are hard to differentiate from callousness. 
Contrast the treatment which victims of raids receive in 
the West End. People dug out of their shelters are imme- 
diately taken off in taxis to hotels, given hot drinks and warm 
beds in an underground shelter—as they should be. Some 
of these people, in East London, wandered about for thirteen 
hours, having lost every possession in the world except what 
they stood up in, and were directed to a series of addresses 
which involved as much as eight miles of walking before 
they were cared for. 


I have quoted here from an article which was published 
in the New Statesman on October 5th. Mr. Morrison was 
appointed Minister of Home Security and Miss Ellen Wilkin- 
son Under-Secretary in the week it appeared. They were 
confronted with an enormous task. Their problem could 
be considered under three heads. First, the problem of 
evacuation and care of the homeless. Second, the problem 
of improving existing shelter accommodation ; people who 
had to remain in London and who could not remain in their 
homes had to be provided with a place to sleep that was 
warm and dry and sanitary. Lord Horder’s Report con- 
firmed the fears of those who prophesied serious epidemics. 
Thirdly, more shelter accommodation had to be provided, 
and the demand of those who advocated deep shelters had 
to be granted or refused. Let me take these three problems 
in order. Many of us who visited the East End at that time 
wanted to make evacuation of useless mouths compulsory. 
Ever since the beginning of the war, parents had been 
persuaded by one means or another to send their children 
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REFLECTIONS ON AIR RAIDS 


to the country and mothers to evacuate with their small 
children. The first evacuation in September, 1939, had 
been a failure. The transport and the initial arrangements 
were good, but the problems of billeting proved almost 
insuperable. In the quiet, dull winter of 1939-40, the 
majority of women and children returned to London, and 
in the course of twelve months many had evacuated and 
returned two or three times over. There were many reasons. 
London was less bombed than they expected; occasional 
bombs fell in reception areas. They found the social problems 
of billeting with country people intolerably difficult. Both 

ies to the bargain were disillusioned and irritated. 
Women hated the parting from their husbands; probably 
the most common reason for returning to London was the 
natural fear that the husband could not look after himself 
and that he would find someone else to do it for him. Anyone 
who talked to the women lined up in queues for shelters, 
sometimes in the mornings or early afternoons, discovered 
a sea of perplexity and indecision on the matter. The children 
were healthier in the country. It would be safer and better 
for both mother and child to go. The women would agree 
with the kindly social worker who questioned them that it 
was their duty to get the children out of London. They 
would certainly like to go themselves, but their husbands 
had to stop behind. en they would be persuaded and 
agree to go, and then not turn up at the appointed time and 
place. They could not make up their minds; and the fact 
that Mrs. Smith next door had had an unsatisfactory time 
in the country and had decided not to go away again would 
be enough to make them alter their minds at the last minute. 
I found in those days of intensive bombing that a group of 
the best-informed and most experienced social workers in the 
East End were agreed that Mr. Morrison could apply com- 
pulsion to the problem of evacuation with safety and 
advantage, provided—and the proviso was absolute—that 
good communal meals and good shelter were somehow 
or other established for the working members of the family 
who had to remain in London. They thought that if the 
intensive bombardment of the East End continued, the 
whole area should be taken over and administered by the 
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central authority, that a single Welfare Board should be 
set up to deal with the problems of the homeless ; that all 
who were not working should be evacuated and, in a word 
that badly-bombed areas should no longer be treated as 
places of civilian life but rather as a defence area would be 
treated in the event of invasion. They were careful to add, 
however, that there was a vital objection to the phrase 
“defence area.” It is a technical term which envisages 
martial law and all the rest of it. There was no reason, they 
said, for a single rifle or bayonet in the East End. Indeed, 
it would be fatal to introduce military methods. But if the 
troops would come and bring field-kitchens and help in the 
work of demolition and rescue, everyone would be glad to 
see them. After all, the troops would only be the sons of 
the civilians who were being bombed come back to their 
ruined homes dressed in uniform and working under 
discipline. 

Mr. Morrison did not accept this suggestion, and as the 
intense bombing of the East End eased, he has been justified 
in the decision. The Ministry of Health were able to announce 
in November that only about 80,000 children remained in 
London and troops have been allowed gradually to take on 
the work of rescue and demolition. The care of the homeless 
is now vastly improved, and many of the suggestions put 
forward by Sir John Anderson’s critics have by now been 
accepted by Mr. Morrison. 

About the second problem—the question of improving 
existing shelters—I do not want to write at length. The 
Press has taken it up in great detail since the early weeks 
in which investigators like Tom Harrisson went round sleeping 
in the shelters, and journalists on many papers started an 
agitation for decent sanitation, for bunks, for wardens and 
organisation. Since then there has been much improvement, 
especially in a few big shelters about which we made most 
of the fuss. When I first saw the great warehouse in which 
fourteen thousand people slept at night, it was an astonishin 
sight—rather like an oriental bazaar with a rough and mix 
population, with beds made on stacks of margarine (removed 
only after I made a row with the Ministry of Food several 
weeks after the store began to be used as a shelter), with a 
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REFLECTIONS ON AIR RAIDS 


few pails for lavatories which overflowed and crept like a 
tide up to the blankets. A policeman told me that they 
found a corpse there one day—“ an old man; and when we 
found him his legs were covered with maggots.” This 
shelter is now comparatively decent, with many less inhabi- 
tants, with bunks and water closets. But the shelters as a 
whole have not seen the improvement that was promised. 
Miss Wilkinson promised a million bunks by November 
19th; there were only 50,000 in all shelters by the end of 
November. The disparity between promise and achievement 
was so great that it was unwise of Miss Wilkinson to attack 
her critics as malicious. She had made improvements and 
it was, as she said, wrong to deny them. But for many 
people things had changed for the worse, because bad 
weather meant walls and ceilings that dripped, day and 
night, on to the bedding and faces of those who tried to 
sleep. It meant damp and it meant cold, or, at best, the 
warmth of unwashed bodies. It meant a growth of the lice 
population, and it increased the risk of disease. Communal 
feeding advanced, but slowly in relation to the whole problem, 
and in Coventry, and especially in Southampton, when the 
great bombing took place, the emergency organisation of 
all the services, including food, was, at the outset, deplorably 
bad. Some of the shelter problems were extremely difficult 
to solve—technical problems of great complexity. Others, 
the majority, were not solved because of local authorities 
with whom the executive duties finally lay were utterly 
inadequate. Mr. Morrison and Miss Wilkinson, both of 
whom have worked with the utmost energy and devotion, 
had to contend with two special difficulties: shortage of 
materials (part of the general question of organisation of 
ptoduction for war under a capitalist system) and the failure 
of local authorities. 

I want to say something about these local authorities. 
In the East End they failed utterly, as I have said. They 
failed because they had not the personnel to do the job. 
Sometimes they were corrupt; almost always they were 
ineficient. The antique boroughs—kept in existence, as 
Lord Balfour admitted, to prevent the L.C.C. from organising 
London—overlap and are for the most part safe seats for 
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Labour. Their conquest has been a life’s work for many 
devoted people, not least among them being Mr. Morrison 
himself. For that reason, as well as others, Mr. Morrison’s 
appointment was really rather a cruel one. None knows so 
well as Mr. Morrison that to-day, when the political battle 
is regarded locally as won, the local Labour leaders are often 
mere pensioners maintaining their positions less because of 
present merit than because of past services. Labour does 
not dismiss old servants, especially when the jobs have 
salaries attached. The Labour M.P.’s for East London are 
mainly elderly men, without initiative and without much 
contact with their constituents. There are exceptions, like 
Jimmy Hall, and a few councillors like Charlie Key and the 
Mayor of Poplar, who did all that they could. But recognised 
leaders on the Councils have counted surprisingly little in this 
crisis. Mr. Morrison, who knows all this better than anyone 
else alive, must also know that to confer more powers on some 
of these Councils, to grant them “ permissive ” authority, is 
often a mockery. Even when their officers were honest and 
efficient, the task was far beyond their strength. They are 
handicapped by a salary structure which overpays a man at 
the top, pays about one other local official adequately, and 
then only pays enough to obtain very poor material for the 
rest of the personnel. I prophesy that Mr. Morrison will 
even yet have to deal drastically with some of these authorities. 
It is difficult for him; he is a good democrat, skilled in the 
art of persuasion, and rightly anxious to work as far as 
possible through democratically-elected bodies. In some 
cases he has had to make his own appointments and supervise 
the work to be done. He has not adequately guarded against 
the mistake of assuming that because a Minister announces 
a decision his wishes will be promptly carried out. Mr. 
Morrison has all the qualifications, the knowledge, the 
capacity and experience for this post. He should make a 
magnificent success of it. He must not fail. There are those 
who hope that he will fail, knowing that, if he does, Labout’s 
authority in this Government will be irrevocably undermined, 
and that if the Labour members of the Government are 
discredited, democracy as a whole stands little chance of 
surviving, even if others are found—which is far from 
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cettain—who, by more ruthless methods, achieve a more 
obvious surface success. 

This failure of local government to stand the strain of 
the wat is of incalculable importance. There are few political 
leaders in the East End to-day. The real leaders are a number 
of devoted and disinterested priests, ministers and doctors. 
The best known of these is Father Groser. He is certainly 
one of the most remarkable and saintly of men; a priest 
with the authority that comes from faith and experience ; 
a man of infinite compassion, courage and devotion. In 
Stepney he speaks with unique authority. He became for 
a few weeks headline news in the Press for the simple reason 
that journalists who went East in search of news seldom 
got beyond Stepney. There, only a few miles from the City, 
they found Father Groser in one of the most devastated areas 
in London, working day and night; he seemed the one 
petson certain to get something done and to provide, amid 
chaos, a centre of calm and efficient hustle. But if the 
journalists had gone farther East they would have found 
essentially the same phenomenon everywhere—that the real 
leaders were a few individual doctors, social workers, heads 
of clubs and settlements, but most often priests and ministers 
of character and authority who directed, persuaded, ordered, 
fed and provided comfort (physical as well as spiritual) 
where, otherwise, comfort there was none. 


I come now to Mr. Morrison’s third function—the 
question of deep shelters. 

Two years ago, when some still hoped there i be 
no war and others were clamouring for deep shelters for the 
whole population, a leading Communist said that the day 
would come when the public would take over the Tubes as 
shelters in spite of official prohibition, and that occasion would 
be the beginning of the revolution in England. The first 
part of this prophesy was fulfilled in the first week of 
September ; there is at present no sign that the second part 
will also come true. 

The Communist Party was not alone in prophesying that 
the public would insist on using the Tubes. There were 
highly-placed officials who also foresaw that people would 
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insist on going underground in big raids, even if the stations 
were unhealthy and liable to be turned into death-traps by 
flooding. But successive Home Secretaries had dug their 
toes in from the beginning in the matter of deep » Fag 
They had used the Hailey Committee to reinforce their own 
view. The arguments were numerous and of varying quality, 
Deep shelters for the whole population were considered 
impracticable, and every discouragement was put in the way 
of Finsbury’s effort to demonstrate to the contrary. There 
were numerous technical difficulties. London, in particular, 
is already honeycombed underground with sewers and water 
mains, while the East End, where deep shelters would be 
most needed, is mainly built on drained marsh; water is 
found not far beneath the surface. Further, the Minister 
argued, there was grave danger in crowding people together. 
A direct hit on a communal shelter might kill thousands ; 
if the people were dispersed, it would kill no more than a few. 
The cost of deep shelters was regarded as prohibitive, and 
the amount of concrete and steel required would seriously 
impede the war effort in other directions. Perhaps the most 
important argument, however, was that in the event of great 
raids we should have to learn to carry on daily life without 
security. Ministers feared, or said they feared, that workers 
engaged in vital production would learn the habit of findi 
security when it was essential that they should learn to wor 
in danger. The Home Secretaries added that there was not 
time for any great extension of deep shelters. Hither the 
wat would come before we were ready, or the war would 
not come and they would not be needed. 

The night raiding of September, 1940, made most of 
these arguments look silly. If the job had been tackled two 
years ago there would now have been a large measure of 
security, and the necessary expansion of cement and steel 
production, now wanted for other fields of war activity, 
would long ago have been accomplished. If the job had 
been tackled two years ago, the technical difficulties could 
have been overcome and the cost would have been behind 
us instead of coming at a time when the burden is already 
so large. As for the argument about “ carrying on under 
fire,” it disappeared, since we had learned to work in day- 
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time—taids or no raids. The problem was one of sleep. 
So powerful was the urge to find a _— for sleep which 
was moderately quiet, as well as safe, that the L.P.T.B. 

y gave way when London crowds demanded 
admission to the Undergrounds ; and large warehouses, by 
no means suitably equipped or protected, were opened as 
shelters. Anderson shelters stood up to blast and shrapnel 
extraordinarily well, and even the brick surface shelters were 
stronger than had been expected. But they were clearly of 
little use to most people in the winter, and they were, in any 
case, so exposed and so apparently unsafe and so noisy that 
to place bunks in them was, in many areas, largely a waste 
of money and trouble. It was obvious that there must be 
an extension of underground shelter, but also that now there 
was really not time to do more than turn over a larger number 
of Tube stations wholly for shelters and to begin the work 
of scooping out new tube passages which would serve rather 
for next than for this winter. The demand that City base- 
ments, reinforced for day use, should be taken over by the 
general — at night, and that other underground shelters 
should be improvised wherever possible, was general and 
cage Since the Communists had been among the 

t to demand deep shelters, they naturally made what 
capital they could out of the Government’s failure to provide 
them. 

When Mr. Morrison was appointed Minister of Home 
Security, the outcry about the condition of the shelters and 
the lack of deep shelter was already loud and irresistible. 
The newspapers after a slow beginning dealt with the problem 
ina variety of ways. The Hera/d was noticeably constructive ; 
the Daily Worker gave the impression of being less interested 
in the repair of deficiencies than in using the whole shelter 
scandal as a political stick with which to beat the Government 
and the upper classes. The News Chronicle began to print 
spectacular news stories about shelters and ran editorial 
demands for improvement. The Conservative Press in general 
talked about the heroism and cheerfulness of the common 
people under difficulties in a way which was rather exas- 
perating than satisfying. On the feature page of one London 
newspaper Lady Patricia Ward wrote : 
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“The East End loved it. They settled themselves 
down each night, on rugs and cushions and blankets, 
along the corridors; in the day-time they sat in the 
tip-up seats and sent their children to play in a disused 


ice-rink at the back of the stage . . . and wasn’t it a 
lovely, bright place, almost like a palace? So they told 
each other.” 


It will be seen that when Mr. Morrison was appointed, 
the question of deep shelters was already charged with strong 
political emotions. He himself had advocated a much bolder 
shelter policy, as leader of the L.C.C., and the Communists 
were quick to 4 out the contradictions between his earlier 
statements and the caution of his policy once he had come 
to office. In his first speech in the House of Commons as 
Home Secretary, made two days after his appointment, he 
attacked the Communist Party (without mentioning it by 
name) and suggested that many of the complaints that were 
being made were in the nature of defeatist and Fifth Columnist 
gg He returned to this theme in a subsequent 

toadcast. At the same time, he made a survey of the deep 
shelter possibilities, opened new Tubes for shelters, and 
announced a policy of « digging out headings which would 
be ready for the winter F 1941. He was better than his 
word. He knew that the demand for deep shelter came 
from the instinct of helpless people. Communists sought to 
use that instinct, like other politicians, for their party purposes. 
The right reply to the Communist is to remedy grievance, 
not to attack him as a Fifth Columnist. 


I began by remarking on an unexpected capacity to adjust 
to a ees which, in imagination, had seemed final and 
intolerable. That Londoners would ever put out thousands 
of incendiary bombs with their hands during the night, 
that there would be no panic even when whole areas of a 
great city were under constant bombardment, that 80 pet 
cent of London’s population would sleep in their own homes 
during t air raids, that thousands would put up with 
the smell and the crowd in the Undergrounds, that we should 
learn to sleep through the A.A. barrage and scarcely mention 
it when bombs dropped close to us—all this would have 
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REFLECTIONS ON AIR RAIDS 


seemed impossible before the war. I realised it very clearly 
one day in a railway train when, in the course of an hour’s 
journey, everyone in the carriage began to talk, as people 
do only in war-time. A woman and her child were evacuating 
after their home had been destroyed. A hospital employee 
had astonishing stories to tell of the behaviour of patients 
and residents during air raids. One of the party had been 
on a Thames patrol boat in the docks on the Saturday after- 
noon when the German aeroplanes had it all their own way. 
His view of one of the most surprising fire displays in history 
had only been interrupted by the fact that his boat was 
tossed about from one bank to the other as the bombs fell 
and blazing timber was hurled into the water. An apple- 
cheeked country boy of 20 belonged to a bomb disposal 
squad. He told us as a joke that when the pick-axes hit 
the bomb, as they always did a few times before it was pulled 
out, “we always give a cheer.” Any one of these people 
could have told a story that would have put them on the 
front page as heroes in any newspaper in time of peace. No 
doubt they experienced a variety of violent emotions, but if 
fear was one of them it did not show. The truth is that, 
faced with actual danger, the human animal is almost 
infinitely courageous. It is seldom cowardice that defeats 
people. Defeatism may come from disillusion, excessive 
physical misery, and, above all, from lack of direction. That 
was our difficulty before the war. The charge of cowardice 
in the disastrous years before the war was nonsense. We 
dithered, not from fear, but from lack of decision about 
which way to move. One way seemed to lead to Nazi 
domination, the other to war ; both were catastrophes beyond 
analysis or calculation. That is why war itself came as a 
relief to many people—for the moment it gave a sense of 
direction. That is why the summer of 1940 was also com- 
paratively easy. The danger was so obvious and so close 
that few could doubt what to do. But a long winter of 
bombing, disorganisation and black-out brings back the old 
difficulty. For most people there is too little and not too 
much to do in this war. The uncertainty of any war aim 
beyond “survival,” the lack of assurance about the future, the 
lunacy of the whole affair, the monotony of a 16-hour black- 
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out ; above all, the immense difference between the conditions 
of the poor and the rich—these are the factors, not lack of 
courage, which are dangerous to what is known as “morale.” 
There is only one thing which can make a civilised people 
face the monstrosity which is modern war. They will face 
and endure it to the end if they feel that it is “their war.” Th 
will not face it to preserve a social order in which they no 
longer believe. They will not endure it if there is food 
shortage in some places and in some classes of society and 
not in others, if some can sleep and have leisure and others 
cannot sleep and cannot find work. That is why the question 
of shelters and the question of war aims are in reality two 
aspects of a single problem. 
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ENGLAND AND THE ALIENS 


By Norman BENTWICH 


MONG the historic monuments of London which 

have been destroyed by the too discriminate 

bombing, that seems to choose the precious 

things, are the Dutch Church in Austin Friars 

in the City and the Elizabethan Hall of the Middle 
Temple. The two buildings have a special association with 
the English tradition of giving asylum to refugees from 
religious and political persecution. The Church was the 
centre of both the Dutch Hugenots and the Polish refugees 
who fled to our shores in the 16th and 18th centuries. The 
Hall contained a screen which was the gift of Hugenot 
refugees, a token of their gratitude to this country. England 
has been for centuries the classic land of refuge for exiles 
from the continental states of Europe; and for centuries 
alien immigrants were encouraged. The development of 
British trade and industry owes a great debt to them. 

The first modern legislation’ which introduced some 
check to the flow of aliens was an Act passed at the beginning 
of the 19th century—when the fear of the French Revolution 
was sttong—to empower His Majesty by Order in Council 
to restrict the ports at which aliens might be landed. But 
that Act, provoked by war, was not long on the Statute 
Book, and no further regulation of immigration was enacted 
till the early years of the 2oth century. Then the coming of 
numbers of aliens from Eastern Europe, mostly Russian 
Jews who settled in the East End of London and other 
big towns, excited agitation ; and the Conservative Govern- 
ment of Mr. Arthur Balfour passed the Aliens Act 1905, 
which gave power to prevent the landing of “ undesirable 
immigrants” and to expel “undesirable aliens.” The 
immigrant was considered “ undesirable” if he could not 
show that he had in his possession, or was in a position to 
obtain, the means of decently supporting himself and his 
dependents, or if, owing to any disease or infirmity, he 


*For the summary of the English ngitee the writer is indebted to an excellent 
po Control of Aliens in the British Commonwealth, by C. F. Fraser. (Hogarth Press, 
1940). 
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appeared likely to be a charge on the rates or a detriment 
to the public. There was, however, an express reservation : 
“In the case of an immigrant who proves that he is seekin 

admission to this country solely to avoid persecution or 
punishment on religious grounds . . . leave to land shall 
not be refused on the ground merely of want of means or 
the probability of becoming a charge on the rates.” The 
Act provided also for an appeal by the immigrant refused 
admission to an Immigration Board of persons having 
magisterial, business or administrative experience. 

At the outbreak of the War of 1914, the Act was sup- 
plemented by the Aliens Restriction Act which gave powers 
in time of war or imminent national danger to impose further 
restrictions. Though designed to meet the exigencies of 
hostilities, it was extended by an Act passed at the end of 
the war. The Aliens Restriction (Amendment) Act 1919, 
ominously stated in its first section that the powers shall 
for a period of one year be exercisable not only in the circum- 
stances mentioned in the principal Act, but at any time. It 
extended the power of regulation and laid down fresh 
restrictions, which prohibited aliens from holding a pilot’s 
certificate, acting as chief officer on ships of the mercantile 
marine, appointment in the Civil Service, or sitting upon a 
jury. Enacted in the spirit of the “Hang the Kaiser” 
election, it included a general provision for deportation of 
former enemy aliens, that is, German or Austrian subjects, 
and for refusing admission to any former enemy alien for 
a period of three years without permission of the Secretary 
of State. In addition, disabilities were imposed on former 
enemy aliens, to acquire an interest in land in the Kingdom, 
in a key industry, or in a company owning a British ship. 

The sting of this war and post-war legislation was in the 
tail-piece, the Aliens Order which was issued under it in 
1920. The measure, enacted for one year, proved to be one 
more example of the adage that nothing is so permanent 
as the provisional. The Order amplified provisions of the 
Act of 1905 as regards admission, supervision and deportation 
of aliens, and the restrictions introduced during the war on 
the residence of and possession of certain articles by enemy 
aliens; and departing from constitutional tradition, it 
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ENGLAND AND THE ALIENS 


contained no exception in favour of refugees from persecution. 
Every alien above the age of sixteen was required to register 
with the police in the district in which he is resident and 
to notify any change of residence, both to the place where 
he lived and the place of fresh sojourn. Moreover, he could 
not engage in work without special permit. Enemy aliens 
in time of war were subject to more rigid conditions as 
regards residence and removal, and were prohibited from 
having in their possession a motor-car, a camera, a map of 
a certain size, or any documents depicting a ship, aircraft, 
etc., used by the Forces of the Crown. An abortive attempt 
was made in 1927 to amend the legislation by restoring the 
Immigration Board which had been set up by the Act of 
1905, and the exception in favour of refugees from persecu- 
tion. When war broke out, the restrictions laid down by the 
Acts of 1914 and 1919 and the Order were in full force and 
the discretion of the Home Secretary was absolute. 

On the other hand, at the outbreak of war England had 
become a gathering place of exiles from many countries in 
the struggle of Europe for freedom. Already for a year 
before the war she had resumed her habit of granting asylum, 
and neatly 100,000 victims of Nazi persecution from Germany, 
Austria and Czechoslovakia, and a small number of refugees 
from Italy and Spain, had been admitted. It is a paradox 
that, having given shelter to this mass of exiles, England 
has found it necessary to deprive a large part of them of their 
freedom and intern them as if they were potential enemies. 

The total number of aliens in England is estimated at 
250,000. They include : 

(a) Alien enemies in the normal sense, i.¢., subjects of 
enemy countries who were voluntarily resident in 
September, 1939 ; 

(6) Refugees from persecution in the enemy countries 
who were admitted before the war; 

(¢) War refugees from Allied countries who have fled to 
England during the war; and 

(2) Aliens from neutral countries in Europe, North and 
South America and elsewhere. As to this last class 
the war has not brought any special restriction. 

Many of those who were formerly German, Austrian, 
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Czech or Polish subjects are now legally stateless. But 
that character rarely affects, to their benefit, their status 
during the war. The principle laid down in the Aliens 
Order 1920, is that where it is uncertain what nationality, 
if any, is to be ascribed to an alien, he may be treated as a 
national of the state with which he appears to be most 
closely connected for the time being. The official mind has 
been unable to divest itself of the association of national 
origin and allegiance. 

Persons who came from Germany, Austria and Italy, 
and were German and Italian subjects, or stateless, have 
been treated as enemy aliens, whether or not they were 
admitted to England as refugees from persecution. Persons 
coming from other countries occupied by the Nazis are 
treated as alien friends. ; 

The striking feature of the alien population at the outbreak 
of the war was the large number of. refugee sojourners. The 
stream of political and racial exiles had flown from Germany 
since 1933; but till the end of 1938 only a small rivulet had 
made its way to England. Out of 200,000 who left, those 
who remained in this country were not more than 10,000, 
Many who had come in transit were able to emigrate to 
Palestine, the United States and other overseas lands. The 
condition had been strictly enforced that the refugee immigrant 
must satisfy the officer at the port that he was in a position to 
maintain himself or would maintained here * friends, 
Sir John Hope-Simpson, writing at the end of 1938 his 
monumental survey on the refugee problem for Chatham 
House, observed that “the initiative of Great Britain in 
international work would be greatly strengthened if she 
could show a braver record as a country of sanctuary.” 
While there had been abundant sympathy with the cause of 
refugees both in the general and the Jewish public, admission 
was selective, and the permission to work of those exiles 
who were admitted was narrowly restricted. In what Sir 
John called conditions of pandemic economic nationalism, 
the theory of the lump of labour was generally accepted. 
It was feared that every refugee who was allowed to engage 
in work would be taking away employment from a British 
subject, and so adding to the burden of unemployment. 
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Despite proof that aliens who had been allowed to establish 
business or industry were giving work to a much larger 
number of British subjects than the total of refugees, that 
fallacy persisted and still persists. 

The problem of the refugees from Germany engaged the 
interest of the League of Nations since the Assembly in 1933 
—the last in which Germany took part—appointed a High 
Commissioner for the ‘refugees, Jewish and other, coming 
from Germany. That action followed the example of the 
League in dealing twelve years earlier with the mass of 
refugees from Soviet Russia. The first High Commissioner 
was an American, Mr. James McDonald; he was followed 
in 1936 by an Englishman, General Sir Neill Malcolm, who 
was succeeded in 1939 by Sir Herbert Emerson. The League 
office occupied itself particularly with the juridical condition 
of the refugees, and it contrived to secure the adoption in 
1938 of an International Convention which gave the refugees 
in the signatory countries a minimum of civil status and 
some prospect—it was not more—of relaxation of the rules 
restricting employment of aliens and the grant of social aid 
to aliens. Great Britain ratified, in 1939, that Convention, 
and a similar instrument concerning the Nansen (Russian 
and Armenian) refugees; and to that extent modified the 
law which made no distinction between refugees and other 
aliens. No steps, however, were taken by the Government 
to implement the Convention by an Order in Council or 
other legislative measure ; and its application was left, like 
so much regulation of aliens, to the wisdom and discretion 
of the Home Secretary. 

The inadequacy of the League office to find homes for 
the refugees, particularly after the Nazi rape of Austria 
threatened another quarter of a million Jews and “ non- 
Aryans ” with extinction, led to a fresh initiative by President 
Roosevelt for international effort. Another conference was 
held at Evian in July, 1938, and a permanent Inter-govern- 
mental Committee was constituted to assist the settlement 
overseas of the refugees and to devise a plan of emigration. 
Lord Winterton was the Chairman, and Sir Herbert Emerson 
was later appointed as the Director also of this Committee. 
Sir John Hope-Simpson noted that the machinery was 
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created, but what was needed was action. Surveys of 
territories for settlement were made in British Guiana, 
Northern Rhodesia, San Domingo and elsewhere. But the 
execution tarried long, and little had been done when the 
war broke out. A decisive change in the English attitude 
to the problem was brought about in the year preceding the 
wat. Following Munich and the assassination of a German 
diplomat by a young frenzied Jew in Paris, the Nazis indulged 
in an orgy of destruction against the whole Jewish population 
in the Reich; and it was made clear that their policy was 
no longer elimination of Jews from public and economic 
activities, but extermination. A wave of indignation and 
sympathy swept the Anglo-Saxon peoples. The doors of 
asylum in England were again opened. A continuous and 
increasing exodus of Jews and non-Aryans was admitted for 
permanent or temporary sojourn. The Movement for the 
Care of Children took responsibility for 10,000 boys and 
girls, placed them in homes and hostels in ali parts of the 
country, and enabled them to continue their education in 
English schools. Thousands of young men and women 
between the ages of seventeen and thirty-five were brought 
for training in industry and agricultural occupations, and 
were likewise distributed in hostels and training centres and 
private homes. A still larger number of women, married 
and unmarried, were admitted for domestic service. Thou- 
sands more of adult men and women were admitted under 
guarantee of individuals in this country, some of them 
having a prospect of emigration to the United States or 
other lands, within one or two years, and allowed here in 
transit, others being old persons for whom there was a 
guarantee of maintenance for their life. Finally, a camp for 
3,500 men between the ages of eighteen and forty-five was 
established at Richborough, Kent, as a place of transit and 
training for those who had a prospect of emigration overseas, 
and had to be taken out of Germany to save them from 
continued incarceration in concentration camps. 

The funds required for the maintenance and emigration 
of the refugees who were without means were contributed 
entirely by private sources. The central Jewish organisation, 
which had already raised in England before 1938 £1,500,000, 
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of raised a further million pounds. Various Christian and 
a, undenominational bodies collected substantial if smaller sums 
e for the non-Jewish refugees. The work of the Friends 
le (Quakers) was “a lonely example of effective help for the 
le non-Jewish victims brought to England.” ‘The Society for 
e the Protection of Science and Learning collected a large 
n sum for the help of academic exiles without discrimination 
d of creed, and brought home to the Universities both the 
= call to vindicate academic freedom and the opportunity 
S provided by the migration of scholars and scientists. England 
Ic gained, in this way, the services of nearly 400 eminent men 
d of science and scholarship. There was a less generous 
f admission to work of professional men and women. The 
d trade-union spirit of the doctors and dentists was strong. 
. But a limited number of refugee aliens in those professions 
- were enabled to qualify in England; altogether some 250 
d medical doctors and 150 dentists who had qualified were 
. allowed to practise. Following the brutal pogroms in 
. Germany, Lord Baldwin broadcast a national appeal for a 
a fund to assist the refugees without distinction of creed, and 
t the amount contributed was over £500,000. 

d The outbreak of the war checked the inflow of refugees, 
made conditions more difficult for those who remained here, 


and threw a much heavier burden on the refugee organisations. 
Of the 15,000 women who had been admitted for domestic 
service, a large proportion lost their employment and needed 
assistance. Men who had obtained permission to work as 
agents in trade found themselves deprived of their posts. 
The emigration of many waiting here in transit was held 
up indefinitely. The Government came to the financial 
assistance of the voluntary bodies that could no longer 
sustain the burden. As from the beginning of the war it 
made a grant of roughly half the expenditure incurred, on 
condition that they made a further effort to raise the large 
funds required. The Jewish body, in fact, raised in 1940 a 
further £350,000; and in the autumn of this year the 
Government increased its contribution. Its grant for the 
year ending in March, 1941, amounts altogether to £600,000. 

International law has recognised the practice of interning 
enemy aliens in the belligerent country on the grounds of 
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national security. That policy was pursued in England for 
resident Germans in the last war, after fierce passions were 
aroused by the unrestricted submarine warfare. The harsh- 
ness of the treatment of many innocent victims was expounded 
in moving tales by Galsworthy. In the early months of the 
present war, the Government sought to carry out a more 
humane treatment, and discriminated between those German 
residents who were dangerous and those who were technically 
aliens but, being refugees from Nazi persecution, were not 
enemies in spirit and were devoted to the cause of the Allies. 
It interned the former; and in order to sift the mass of 
refugees — a hundred Alien Tribunals, composed of 
judges and leaders of the Bar, to examine individually every 
adult refugee, and decide whether they were to be interned 
or freed from the restrictions imposed upon alien enemies. 
Three classes were distinguished : 

(A) Persons to be interned because of doubt as to their 

reliability ; 


(B) Persons left at liberty, but placed under certain | 


restrictions because the Tribunals were not convinced 
that they had actually suffered persecution ; 

(C) Persons certified as “ refugees from Nazi oppression,” 
and freed from restrictions other than those applying 
to friendly aliens. 

A few hundred were classed as A; 6,000 as B. The 

eat majority, over 60,000, were in category C. Certain 
tribunals placed all refugees not recommended for internment 
in category B, although many should have been in category 
C. In the light of later events, when public suspicions were 
excited against all aliens, it appeared that the investigation 
and marking of some Tribunals was not as reliable as was 
to be hoped, because insufficient guidance had been given 
to them, and there was no attempt at securing consistent 
adoption of certain principles. 

Towards the end of 1939 the Auxiliary Military Pioneer 
Corps, a branch of the British Army, was opened to the 
refugees who had been given the C mark. Some 3,000 
quickly volunteered. They included many engineers and 
skilled technicians ; and several alien companies were sent 
to France and did excellent service. The Home Sectetaty 
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in the early months of the war spoke hopefully, too, of the 
absorption of other refugees in civil employment. In fact, 
during the six months from November, 1939, to May, 1940, 
Government Departments were more ready than before to 
give refugees and other aliens permission for work which 
was useful for the national effort. At no time, however, was 
there any general enrolment of the refugees for that effort, 
though thousands of them were longing for an opportunity 
of service and hated to eat the bread of idleness. 

The invasion, in the spring, of Holland, Belgium and 
France, the reports of the part which had been played by 
German residents in those countries as Nazi agents, and, 
above all, the collapse of France, owing to internal treachery, 
brought about a fundamental change of feeling and of policy 
in England towards the “alien enemy.” Government 
practice had drawn a distinction between the refugees from 
Nazi oppression and alien enemies in the popular sense ; but, 
under the stress of events and the stimulus of a press campaign, 
many forgot the distinction. The imminent possibility of an 
invasion of England was a factor in the change of outlook. 
There were reports (never substantiated) that Germans 
purporting to be refugees had helped the invader in Holland. 
Our former Ambassador to Holland, ina broadcast, encouraged 
that idea; and those who had pro-Nazi sympathies in 
England were not slow in diverting attention from their own 
activities by working up feeling against aliens. A panic cry 
of “intern the lot” was started, and the Home Office, 
abandoning the principles which it had followed, began a 
general policy of internment of all males between the ages 
of sixteen and seventy and of certain women refugees. They 
started with the arrest of those who had been given the B 
classification by the Tribunals. Next the men and schoolboys 
of the C category, who were in “ protected areas” were 
arrested ; and, finally, there was a general arrest of all male 
refugees over 16 yeats without discrimination. Many 
arrested were employed in work of national utility ; or had 
been given permits to practice their professions as doctors, 
dentists, architects, or were scientists and scholars with 
academic appointments. The great God Pan ruled. 

The policy was not carried out methodically ; execution 
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was left to the local police authorities, and involved great 
hardship and suffering. The passing attitude may be 
described by reversing the Latin adage : “ Nothing alien do | 
regard as human.” The Home Secretary, Sir John Anderson, 
admitted later mistakes of individuals, stupidity and muddle. 
Over 20,000 would-be allies were placed behind barbed wire, 
and an elaborate military organisation was employed in 
guarding these friends of freedom. The mental suffering 
caused was greater than the physical. Deaths occurred 
amongst the older people who were invalids, and there were 
suicides of those who could not face the ordeal of what 
seemed to them a second concentration camp. Prof. George 
Trevelyan noted that Nazis keep their concentration camps 
for their enemies ; we use them for our friends. A bitter 
aggravation of the hardship was the transport to the overseas 
Dominions of some 7,500 “ enemy aliens.” The transporta- 
tion was originally intended to cover those whose presence 
might be a danger in case of invasion. But in the confusion, 
thousands of refugees, including schoolboys who had been 
interned, were sent away. A striking case was brought to 
— by Professor A. V. Hill, following the announcement 
of the election to fellowships at Trinity College, Cambridge. 
One of the elected was a German refugee, an outstanding 
scholar of mathematics who would have been valuable for 
the war effort. When elected he was an interned prisoner 
in the Dominion of Canada. 

After a short period of unreasoning panic, public feeling 
changed, and some alleviation of the policy was announced 
by the Government at the end of July. A White Paper 
provided for consideration of applications for release of 
persons in certain categories, particularly those who (a) wete 
already engaged in work of national utility; (0) were over 
the age of 7o—a little later reduced to 6;—or invalids, and 
(c) had an immediate possibility of emigration to the U.S.A. 
or elsewhere. Steps were taken at the same time to make 
the conditions of those interned in the camps more decent, 
and the responsibility for internment was transferred from 
the military to the civil authorities. 

Two Advisory Committees were appointed, one to assist 
the Home Secretary in dealing with applications for the 
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nt of the categories for release, and the other to 
assist the Foreign Office in dealing with the well-being of 
refugees generally. A further White Paper was issued in 
August enlarging the classes for release, and applying the 
conditions to Italian refugees from persecution, while another 
Advisory body was appointed to sift the cases of such 
Italians. A fresh category included those who, by writing 
or speech or political activity, had consistently taken a 
public and prominent part in opposition to the Nazi system, 
and were actively friendly towards the Allied cause. Soon 
after the new Home Secretary was appointed, three further 
categories of eligibility for release were announced for all 


(1) Persons who have made outstanding contributions to 
art, science, learning and letters. 


(2) Students who were pursuing their studies, provided 
that the College authorities certify that it is desirable 


for them to continue. 


(3) Persons who, since early childhood or for at least 
20 years, have lived continuously in Great Britain, 
have severed their connection with their country of 
nationality, and are found to be loyal. 


A spate of distinguished Committees was set up by the 
Royal Academy, the Institute of British Architects, the Pen 
Club, etc., to report upon the applications for release and 
submit recommendations to the Home Secretary. At the 
same time, the grounds for release remained narrowly 
restricted and the practice of release painfully slow, so that 
the -ategories were known as “ Anderson’s fairy tales.” 
What was more serious was that the principle of internment 
was retained for male German refugees between 16 and 65. 

Lord Cecil, broadcasting in November, pointed out 
* -cefully the wrongness of the principle of release by 
categories of usefulness and infirmity. The only just principle 
was .0 release those who were found, by a responsible body, 
innocent and friends of the cause for which we are fighting. 
It was as wrong to keep interned the common man, though 
he was devoted to that cause, as the scientist, artist or manu- 
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facturer who had employed 12 English workmen. What was 
required was a recognition that this was not just a war 
between England and Germany but a struggle between two 
principles; and those who were with us in the fight for 
freedom and justice were our friends, and those who were 
enemies of those principles were our enemies. The victims 
of Nazi persecution are essentially in the foreground of 
the struggle; and, as Lord Cecil pointed out, it is hard to 
convince the world of our sincerity if we allow helpless and 
innocent victims to suffer; nor can we afford to be unjust 
even in war measures. The midsummer aberration—or 
nightmare—has done us grave harm in America. 

A word must be said about aliens in the country who 
are not enemy aliens. The Czechs who were admitted to 
England have been treated as friendly, and are not subject 
to internment, save some who fled from the Sudetenland after 
the Nazi annexation and, it might have been thought, were 
above all reliable and loyal. Men of military age have been 
enlisted in the Czech Legion in England, which includes also 
soldiers and airmen who escaped to England from France. 
Till the outbreak of the War the Government assisted, from 
the Czech Trust Fund, constituted with the four million 
pounds voted for the assistance of the Czech people in 
1938, the emigration overseas of Czech refugees. War 
refugees who have come to England since September, 1939, 
from the countries overrun—Poland, Belgium, Holland and 
France—were also regarded as alien friends. When they 
arrived ——s placed for a short period in a distributing 
centre to sifted. But as soon as their reliability was 
established, provided they were not originally subjects of 
enemy countries, they were liberated, treated as guests of 
the state and billeted or maintained in hostels. Most Poles 
of military age and a small proportion of Belgians, Dutch 
and French have been enlisted in the Forces. 

The Minister of Labour announced in the summer that 
he was forming an International Labour Force, in which 
the aliens would be enrolled to help the national effort with 
civilian service. To assist him he engaged the help of trade 
union refugees from the European countries. His announce- 
ment raised great hopes, which were a little slow in being 
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realised. He could not enlist those interned, because that 
was a matter for the Minister of Home Security ; but for 
his purpose all aliens at 1iberty were eligible, whether they 
were from Allied countries or originally subjects of enemy 
countries, refugees or voluntarily resident. In the intensi- 
fication of the war effort the plan should become reality and 
embrace many who are to-day yearning for the opportunity 
of work. That would not only restore the self-respect of 
refugees but help to increase production, release soldiers who 
are engaged on futile supervision, and reduce the grant-in- 
aid from the Treasury. 

Much, indeed, remains to be done in order to give 
expression to the feeling of the common cause which unites 
us with these “ liberties ” of exiles from oppressed Europe. 
It is a move in the right direction that the British Council 
have appointed officers in different regions to foster cultural 
and intellectual activities for aliens, and particularly to bring 
them in touch with the English war effort. The pockets 
of refugees, including many thousands who are still interned, 
may be made the advance guard of an international force of 
freedom ; they afford the best means of approach to masses 
who, though for the moment under the yoke of serfdom, 
still cherish the cause of their own country. The friendly 
stranger in our midst, whatever his national origin, may 
become the loyal ally and the oy of of good tidings to 
the friendly peoples suffering under the Nazi yoke. Lastly, 
if we seize the opportunity, we may make of these alien 
groups on our soil the nucleus of an international European 
society. 

Since this article was set up, the Home Secretary has 
announced that all the male refugees interned between 
eighteen and fifty years, who are medically fit, may volunteer 
and be enrolled in the Auxiliary Military Pioneer Corps ; and 
those who are not fit or are too old may be released if they 
satisfy a tribunal of their loyalty. These measures, if liberally 
interpreted and if accompanied by the release of the women 
and boys, will go far to remove the stain of internment and 
to vindicate our reputation of humanity. 














THE MINISTRY OF INFORMATION 
By W. N. Ewer 


T is hard to discuss seriously something which the 
world has decided to regard as a rather poor joke. 
And it is the misfortune of the Ministry of Information 
that it has come, that it came in the first months of its 
existence, to be a byword and a jest. 

Even its critics have scarcely been serious critics. Th 
pounced with delight on the grotesque fact that its staff at 
one moment numbered 999. They rioted with joy at the 
thought that this staff included traffic experts and museum 
curators. They hilariously damned its “ Home Intelligence 
Service” as “ Cooper’s Snoopers.” 

And, indeed, there has been much of the ridiculous about 
the Ministry. Tales of the follies of its censorship are 
innumerable. The spectacle of a Ministry of Information 
begging that nobody should tell anybody anything—* If 
you must talk, talk victory ”—was rich comedy. Many of 
the jests at its expense have been unfair. But too many of 
them have had point. 

But let us be serious. For it is a serious matter that a 
big War Ministry should even be thought ridiculous. What 
is wrong with the “M. of I.”? Is its very existence a 
mistake ? These are quite serious questions. 

The first and fundamental error, I think, was in the whole 
manner of its creation. It was decided, in the months before 
the war, in the months when war seemed clearly inevitable, 
that we must have a Ministry of Information. I do not 
know the inside story: but I strongly suspect that the idea 
sprang from contemplation of Dr. Goebbels’s Ministry of 
Propaganda. That institution had a high prestige. It was 
regarded with a certain awe, as evil but immensely efficient : 
a powerful instrument of Nazi policy and therefore a powerful 
weapon of Nazi war. We must have our anti-Goebbels 
weapon. We must counter lies by truth, falsehood by fact : 
in a word, propaganda by information. A Ministry of 
Information as defence against the enemy’s Ministry of 


Propaganda. 
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THE MINISTRY OF INFORMATION 


That conception of its job has been one of the Ministry’s 
fundamental weaknesses. From the beginning there has 
been a tradition that has crippled initiative, a tradition of 
countering German activity rather than of acting ourselves. 
And with this a kind of dogma which laid it down that the 
antidote to lies is the truth, that German propaganda consists 
of the dissemination of lies, that therefore it is best checked 
by disseminating the truth—“ information” as against 
“propaganda ”—and leaving the neutral world to judge 
between truth and falsehood. The root fallacy being that 
German propaganda is something far more subtle than the 
mere spreading of falsehoods and has to be countered by more 
subtle methods than the mere emission from London of 
statements of fact. 

The second initial weakness of the Ministry was con- 
sequent on the mode of its formation. It was decided that 
it would be impolitic to set up a Ministry of Information in 
peace time, but that it must leap into full activity at the 
moment that war came. That meant that a big organisation 
had to be created on paper, its d ents planned, its staff 
appointed, all without any kind of trial or preliminary 
working. It was as if a motor manufacturer had built a 
cat from blue-prints, without any testing of any of its parts, 
and had put it straight into service under arduous conditions. 
The wonder is less that the car ran badly than that it ran at 
all. 

The planning and the organisation were entrusted to 
the Earl of Perth. It was a strange selection. Lord Perth 
has many qualities. But he has never been noted for any 
great interest in or understanding of publicity or propaganda. 
He is by nature a rather shy and retiring man with an aversion 
to advertisement. The League of Nations was indeed well 
publicised—perhaps rather too well publicised. But that 
was not the work of its first Secretary-General. It was the 
work of private organisations—League of Nations Unions 
and the like—carried on without, and almost in spite of, him. 
As an organiser he had indeed created the League Secretariat. 
But that rather cumbersome and lethargic organisation was 
hardly the model for the vigorous, lithe and flexible instrument 
which was aow required. It is no personal criticism of the 
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Earl, but a criticism of those who selected him, to say, in 
the language of the theatre, that he was emphatically miscast. 

It is, in the circumstances, no criticism of anybody to 
say that the staff was largely ill-chosen. For men had to 
be appointed to posts without it being possible to know by 
experience whether or not they would be fitted for them. 
They were drawn from many sources—from Civil Service 
departments, from the Universities, from the Fighting 
Services, from the Bar, from the Press, from the business 
world. Inevitably, when the test came, many of them proved 
complete failures. It could not be otherwise. On the other 
hand, let it be noted, in view of certain criticisms, some of 
them malicious, some merely ignorant, that some of the, at 
first glance, rather odd appointments have turned out to be 
among the most successful. 

The whole apparatus was designed on paper. The staff 
was chosen—from directors to typists. Two } na before the 
declaration of war they moved into the University of London 
building, found their quarters, prepared for action, and 
waited to learn who was to be their chief. Again it was a 
strange selection. Lord Macmillan was a distinguished 
lawyer and a distinguished judge. But it would have been 
hard to find a man less fitted for this particular task. 

Now let us consider the organisation which had been 
planned in theory, and the manner in which it functioned in 
ptactice. 

Under the Minister (Lord Macmillan) and the Director- 
General (Lord Perth) were two main sections. First the 
Press Bureau and, associated with it, the Censors. Second 
a whole elaborate system for publicity (other than Press 
work) at home, in the Dominions, in France and Poland, 
in the United States, and in other neutral countries. 

First, then, of the Press Bureau. This was to be the 
machinery for providing to the Press of this country and 
of the world a steady flow of news and information. The 
concept was typical of its genesis. Everything was to be 
centralised. Arrangements—admirable arrangements—were 
made for the comfort and convenience of the Press. Here, 
under one roof, and with all facilities for their work, they 
could get all that they required. Here, under one roof, were 
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THE MINISTRY OF INFORMATION 


press officers for the Service De ents, for the Foreign 
Office, for a number of other Government offices. How 
admirable in theory. But in practice——! 

All the mechanical arrangements for the supply of 
information were provided. There was just one fault. An 
astonished and aggravated Press found that one thing had been 
forgotten. There was, roughly speaking, no information 
available for supply. The Press Bureau was an admirably- 
equipped shop—with no wares for sale. A dribble of official 
announcements, and no more. All the normal sources had 
been stopped. The Press could only get its news from the 
Ministry. And the Ministry had no news to give, because the 
Departments were giving it none. 

The story of the Press revolt, of the protests made, of 
the plain and harsh words said to the Minister and to high 
officials, is old and dead history. The effect has been to 
break up and destroy the whole plan of a centralised organisa- 
tion for the supply of news to the Press and for all those 
other forms of contact between the Press and Government 

ents which are really much more important than 
the dissemination of what journalists call “‘ hard news.” 

To-day the Press deals (as it dealt in the days before the 
Ministry was created) directly with the Departments. The 
Foreign Office has housed its whole News Department in 
the Ministry building. The Service Departments keep a 
liaison staff there, while the main body of their press officers 
ate in Whitehall. Economic Warfare “ keeps itself to itself” 
in Berkeley Square. But all that is merely geographical. 
The original scheme is dead. The News Section of the 
Ministry is now little more than an apparatus—and a very 
efficient one—for the swift transmission to the Press of 
communiques and “ hand-outs ” from the Departments. 

The elaborately-planned system has long since been broken 
up. Its place to-day is something much looser and vaguer 
and more flexible. Mr. Duff Cooper, after some initial and 
inevitable rows, has established a personal relationship with 
editors and correspondents which neither of his predecessors 
did. Sir Walter Monckton’s relationship with them has been 
wen all the time. There is a Press Relations Section whose 

ctions are very vague, which is working rather empirically, 
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but which is beginning to be quite helpful in a hundred 
different ways. The whole of the new system which is 
growing up is decidedly illogical. If you set it out schemat- 
ically on paper it is manifestly unworkable. But, though it 
is far from perfect, it does begin to work. 

Now the censors. Censorship of all news sent abroad 
is compulsory: no wire, no mail story, no telephoned 
message can go without a censor’s imprimatur. For the 
home press, censorship is voluntary. Probably cautious 
editors, with fear of transgressing the defence regulations 
always.in their minds, submit more than they really need. 
If the censor has passed a story, they are safe. 

From the stormy beginning the censorship has inevitably 
been a subject of bitter complaint. Stories of its stupidities 
are legion. Every now and again the American press, 
generally with full justification, breaks into vehement denun- 
ciation. But—let us face the facts—it is a hard job. Rules 
are laid down. Censors work to rule. And rigid adherence 
to rigid rule is bound from time to time to produce absur- 
dities. It is often urged that the censors should use their 
own judgment, should know when it is the occasion to break 
a tule. But censors are human. They know that, however 
absurd the result, the man who sticks to the rules is safe, 
the man who deliberately breaks one may be in for a lot 
of trouble. And the type of man who has the nerve and the 
self-confidence to back his own judgment against orders, 
and to take the risks of doing so, is not, and should not be, 
wasting those qualities at a censor’s desk. The problem is 
a permanent one, only to be solved by continued complaint 
and continual revision and readjustment of rules. I think 
that even the most indignant American correspondent would 
admit in tranquillity that on the whole, since the first trying 
months, the organisation does not work too badly. For 
both sides let it be said that their personal relations are of 
the most cordial, and that their most devastating quarrels 
are conducted in a spirit of mutual friendship, and of mutual 
understanding of each other’s difficulties. 

So much for the Press side of the Ministry. I pass to the 
other side, charged with the organisation of publicity (I 
almost said propaganda) at home and abroad. Its task was 
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to atrange for the publication of articles, for the production 
of films, for the dissemination of information, for the briefing 
of speakers and lecturers, for the arranging of broadcasts, 
and sO On. 

Again, at the beginning, there was elaborate organisation. 
There was an Empire division, an American division, a 
Foreign division (this for neutral countries, for the important 
business of propaganda in enemy countries was carefully 
dissociated from the Ministry). There was a “ Supply 
division ” which was to provide the material for distribution. 
There was Home Publicity. There was “ Home Intelligence ” 
and a whole complex “ Regional Organisation ” to advise 
about the state of public opinion. There was a Films 
Division, a Photographs Division, a Religious Division. 
And others, I suspect, which I forget. 

It was a very thorough piece of paper organisation. But 
it lacked one thing. Here was all the apparatus for “ telling 
the world” something. But nobody had any clear idea or 
any clear guidance as to what the world was to be told. 
The result was chaotic and at times ludicrous. Let one 
instance suffice. At the time when the Polish armies were 
reeling under the hammer blows of the German offensive, 
Empire Publicity was presented with a scholarly article on 
the “Racial Distribution of Populations in the Polish 
Corridor” for distribution by mail to the Dominions, in India, 
and in the Colonies—and so for publication many weeks later. 

The need was for a policy. But there was none. There 
was the machine, but nobody seemed to know what it was 
supposed to be doing. And before anybody could really 
find out there came the storm of criticism and the clamour 
for swift and drastic reform. Much of the criticism was 
wild, much of it unfair. It sprang from the failure of the 
news supply in the first month or so, and even that was more 
the fault of the Service Departments than of the Ministry. 
About the other side of the Ministry’s work the critics knew 
and cared little. But the attack was made indiscriminately 
on the Ministry as a whole. The demand was for reorganisa- 
tion and reduction. It had ill effects. For the high command, 
instead of directing activities, became obsessed with questions 
of mechanical organisation. 
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I say the high command. But the high command itself 
was continually changed. Sir John Reith succeeded Lord 
Macmillan, Mr. Duff Cooper succeeded Sir John Reith, 
Lord Perth was followed by Sir Kenneth Lee, Sir Kenneth 
by Mr. Frank Pick, Mr. Pick by Sir Walter Monckton. Every 
newcomer had new ideas about organisation. 

The result was an instability, a continual sense of y 
heaval or impending upheaval that was in itself fatal to 
efficiency. Officials high and low were removed—some- 
times for good reason, sometimes for none except a sweeping 
and unthinking call for “ economies.” Directors came and 
went. Men were moved from one job which they were just 
beginning to grasp to another of which they knew nothing. 
Divisions were broken up or amalgamated or had their 
names changed. New posts were created, announced to be 
of the greatest importance, and then after a few weeks were 
abolished again. 

That has gone on now for a year and more. No reform 
has ever been carried right through, no reformer has ever 
stayed long enough to put his ideas into effect. The last 
change was the most startling of all. Mr. Frank Pick, it was 
announced one day in December, “is completing a far- 
reaching reorganisation of the Ministry.” Ten days later Mr. 
Pick had left the Ministry himself. Sir Walter Monckton 
took his place. Reorganisation began all over again. 

It is to be hoped that this really is the last. Sir Walter 
has advantages over his predecessors. He knows the Ministry 
already. He knows—or should know—the strong and the 
weak points, the first rate and the third rate men. He has 
the confidence of his officials and of the Press. The 
welcome to him as the new “D.G.” was unanimous and 
sincere. 

I think that he does himself realise how necessary it is 
that the heads of the Ministry should concern themselves 
less with the machinery and more with the work. Its problems 
seem to have been attacked continually from the wrong angle 
—from the inside instead of from the outside. The right 
approach, surely, is to ask first: “ What in such and such a 
field is it that we are trying to do?” Then “ What should 
we do in order to achieve this?” Instead, it is too often 
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“ Here is this new piece of machinery we have planned. What 
can we do with it ?” 

The result has been an enormous wastage of effort. Much 
work is done, and often thoroughly well done, which achieves 
no result at all. Material is collected which is never used. 
Matter is prepared which never gets published. Propaganda 
is largely a question of salesmanship. The first care must 
be to study the needs of the various markets, the possibilities 
of the various markets. The Ministry is far too much inclined 
to concentrate on production and to leave distribution to 
take care of itself. From one department I have had a frank 
estimate that only about 20 per cent of its produce gets to 
the public for which it is designed—mainly for lack of 

idance as to what is required. And this is no isolated case. 

Concentration on organisation—and on reorganisation— 
has resulted in over-organisation. There are too many 
fingers in every pie. Too many people have to be consulted, 
too many approvals obtained, before any action can be taken 
about anything. Important officials have to spend too much 
time on committees—and then to work far into the night 
trying to catch up with their own work. All that means 
delay, waste of energy, and inability to take responsibility. 
Things which urgently need to be done, which could be 
done in twenty-four hours, take weeks. The bottle-neck of 
“Treasury sanction ” for almost trivial details of expenditure 
has been a terrible obstacle to rapid action: though here 
there has been some improvement in recent months. 

It all seems to come back to the same point. That the 
weaknesses of the Ministry are in very large measure due to 
the fact that both in its inception and ever since far too much 
attention has been paid to questions of its own organisation, 
far too little to the tasks which it exists to perform. The 
shock of those first weeks has made it a hypochondriac 
otganism, preoccupied with its own internal troubles instead 
of with its job. Its greatest need is to stop worrying so much 
about its inside, and to get on with its work. 














THE SUBSISTENCE MINIMUM IN 
GERMANY 
By HErsIn 


I 

OR more than two decades the German worker has 
lived between what one might call the Scylla of 
unemployment and the Charybdis of lack of essential 
foods. So far as unemployment is concerned it is 
true that under the Republic the majority of workers 
did not experience it personally. But every single employed 
worker, through his immediate family circle, his relatives, 
friends or fellow-trades-unionists had been stricken by the 
plague of ean. Thus even the employed worker 
was exposed, if only indirectly, to the danger of attrition 
through unemployment, to say nothing of the sword of 
Damocles that was always hanging over him—the fear of 
his own dismissal. This fact must be borne in mind in order 
to appreciate one of the subtle reasons why the brilliantly 
organised German industrial workers fell a comparatively 
easy prey to their Nazi opponents in 1933. These victims of 
Hitler, who allowed their hitherto powerful trades-union 
organisations to be stamped out almost without opposition, 
were no longer the proud ranks of the pre-1914 trades- 
unionists. For one thing they were split into employed and 
unemployed and for another they were paralysed by the fear 
of the spread of unemployment. Anyone who, like the 
writer of these lines, had the opportunity of attending from 
time to time small “ illegal ” meetings of skilled printing-trade 
workers (in Germany as in almost every other country the pick 
of the trades-unionists) from 1933 to 1935 will never forget 
the spirit of complete resignation to the inevitable amongst 
this economically and intellectually advanced section of the 
workers. Hunger is a bad counsellor and the fear of going 
hungry is not much better. At that time these thoroughly 
socialistic and well-organised workers were haunted by a 
ghost—the phrase “subsistence minimum” and the con- 

ception behind it. 
This expression had acquired a double meaning. The 
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THE SUBSISTENCE MINIMUM IN GERMANY 


estion was not only : “‘ Shall we earn enough to clothe and 
bed our families?” but also: “‘ Where will Germany get 
enough fat, butter and milk to assure for us and our children 
the minimum necessary for subsistence?” For the catch- 
word “ autarchy ” had already been invented and immediately 
after it came Dr. Goebbels’s frivolous pronouncement about 
not being able toshoot with butter and cannons being therefore 
more important. In other words it was a race between the 
armaments maximum and the subsistence minimum and the workers 
already had a pretty good idea that the first would win. They 
believed then that war was much nearer than it actually 
ptoved to be. Unlike many foreign diplomats, not one of 
them had any faith in Hitler’s peace assurances. This was 
especially true of the older men who remembered clearly the 
events of 1914 and who, moreover, could still trace in 
themselves and their children the effects of the deprivations 
of the war and post-war periods. 

Their experiences during the world war, the inflation and 
the world economic crisis with its ever-increasing unemploy- 
ment had taught them that in a disturbed and confused 
Germany there is no such thing as a subsistence minimum 
for the working classes. Deprivations at the expense of 
health and even of working capacity had been treacherously 
described as “ sacrifices for the nation.” Knowing all this 
the Nazis, during the period when they were struggling 
desperately for the upper hand, saw to it that the workers 
were, for the time being, better provisioned than the middle 
classes and the big cities better chan the provincial towns, in 
spite of the artificial decrease in the import of food-stuffs. 
I remember meeting a friend who had just come up to Berlin 
from a provincial town in 1935. He could hardly contain his 
astonishment at the liberal display of hams in the Berlin shops. 
In his home town a ham in a shop window had already 
become a curiosity. This was of course partly accounted for 
by the Nazi policy of giving preference to Berlin as 
“Germany’s shop window for foreigners.” 

On September 30, 1933, Hitler, the arch-liar, said in one 
of his speeches: “It is of supreme importance to fight the 
ideology of frugality and the systematic reduction of con- 
sumption, I mean the cult of primitiveness as preached by the 
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Communists.” In the same speech he referred to this latter 
as a “ colossal danger for humanity.” Since then he has done 
everything to add to that danger both for the Germans and 
for the peoples under their yoke. At about the same time 
Herr Schacht, then President of the Reichsbank, in a s 
delivered at Basel (December 11, 1933) used the following 
words: “In our day it is impossible to depress the standard 
of living of a whole nation indefinitely.” His lord and master 
has nevertheless succeeded in achieving the impossible in the 
short space of time between 1933 and to-day. 

These two quotations are taken from a book by J. Rosen 
recently published. Against them the author sets another 
with which he himself is in agreement, taken from the 
Zeitschrift fiir Ernabrung: “The standard of living of a nation 
can be lowered at will, so long as it is done gradually.” But 
he adds a reference to Karl Marx’s dictum that the extent of 
the so-called essential commodities, as well as the method of 
supplying them, is governed by history and therefore varies 
according to the cultural level of a given country (Das Kapital, 
Vol. 1, p. 179, Berlin edition, 1932). This brings us to the 
subject which is admirably and objectively treated in ‘Herr 
Rosen’s book. 


II 

The author undertook in the year 1933-34 an investigation 
into the budgets of ninety unemployed households and 
individuals in Berlin, drawing therefrom conclusions as to 
their general standard of living. His book is an exhaustive 
report on this investigation based on statistics conscientiously 
collected, with an estimate of the results in their relation to 
the conception of the “ subsistence minimum,” in so far as 
this, in the opinion of the author, has any meaning at all. 

One’s only doubt is whether his conclusions, based on 
investigations made exclusively in the metropolis of Berlin, 
can be applied to the whole German economic sphere. The 
unemployed Berliner is an extreme case—one might almost 
say a classicone. He has hardly any contact with the cultivated 
countryside and therefore no access to its resources. A similar 


1J. Rosen: Das Existerzminimum in Deutschland. An enquiry into the lowest 
standard of living. Published by Verlag Oprecht, Zurich, 1939. 
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inquiry in, let us say, Wiirttemberg (Suabia), or any other 
South German industrial area where the workers, employed 
or unemployed, are closely in touch with agriculture, would 
yield very different and much less depressing results. The 
quthor draws a picture of a centralised city situated in an 
industrial region which is still largely decentralised. This 
sets limits to the applicability of his results without in any way 
detracting from their intrinsic significance. 

The value of this treatise is enhanced by the fact that its 
foundations were laid in the fateful year 1933, that is at a 
political, economic and psychological turning-point, when 
unemployment figures in Germany had reached their peak. 
One gets a tragic picture of this when one reads the statistics 
about the decrease in “ income ” for 1932-33—“ income ” in 
this case being, of course, mainly unemployment insurance 
benefit and public assistance. Income from these sources fell, 
duting those two years, by roughly 25-50 per cent. The 
highest scale of public assistance was not allowed to exceed, 
even in the most favourable circumstances, 46 per cent of the 
last wages earned, including subsidiary earnings ; in the least 
favourable only—1g per cent! This minimum, which is 
obviously below the subsistence minimum, however one 
interprets it, concerns the single unemployed. Being young 
people they naturally succumbed to the national-socialist 
temptation. They got into Hitler’s uniform and could get 
enough to eat with the money which “ big business ” had 
showered on Hitler, the same “ big business ” which had 
hitherto let the unemployed starve—a truly Satanic com- 
bination of circumstances ! 

Of particular interest are the figures about household 
expenditure amongst the unemployed. In the form of 
percentages expenditure on meat, bread and fats takes first 
place, namely 19-18, 17°68, 11-06 per cent. Vegetables come 
fourth with 6-57 per cent. Milk and butter come next with 
approximately 5-5 per cent each. Potatoes are in about the 
same proportion. Cigarettes claim as high a percentage as 
4°5 per cent, alcohol only 5 per cent. The proportions of 
fruit, sugar and coffee are in the neighbourhood of 3-4 per 
cent. The average family spends 11-39 marks a week on food, 
that is, in money values just short of an English pound. But 
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the purchasing power of the English pound was then higher, 
The expenditure on non-essential commodities, namely for 
alcoholic and non-alcoholic drinks, tobacco and cigarettes 
represents only 5 per cent of the total expenditure. The 
consumption is of a striking uniformity—Go per cent of the 
total income was spent on food and drink. Rent took about 
30 per cent. The balance had to cover books and papers, 
physical training, radio, etc. 

An illuminating (again tragic) chapter is devoted to a 
comparison between the years 1927-28, for which official 
statistics were already available, and the year 1933 in respect 
of the standard of living. In the intervening period the scale 
of unemployment benefit had been reduced by 50-6o per cent. 
Incidentally scientists had found unmistakable signs of 
undernourishment among working-class families as early as 
1927. Naturally the reduction in every kind of public assistance 
was accompanied by a general reduction in the wages level. 
The brunt of the economic crisis was borne by the workers, 
whether employed or unemployed. They were either in a 
state of actual or more or less latent undernourishment. 
Nevertheless in the Deutschen Medizinischen Wochenscbrift 
(No. 6, Feb. 9, 1934) a doctor declared that those individuals 
in receipt of public assistance to the value of 0-55 marks pet 
day (purchasing power rather more than sixpence) could buy 
themselves the necessary calories, provided they spent the 
money wisely. 


Til 

Herr Rosen comes finally to the conclusion that the sub- 
sistence minimum does not exist in actual fact. He may be 
tight. In any case it is superfluous to discuss it. For the 
subsistence minimum which really exists and which is decisive 
for the fate of the individual, as also for society, is a psycho- 
logical conception. Whether a man can exist on a given 
minimum or not depends ultimately on the spiritual and 
mental conditions under which he lives. Moreover it means 
ultimately nothing less than the determination of the interest 
taken by society, the state and the employer in the life and 
work of the individual worker. This is the starting-point of 
Hitler’s social policy. He gave the workers their subsistence 
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minimum so far as food and clothing are concerned, in order 
to mould them into suitable tools for his imperialist and 
re-armament policy. He even supplied them with an enter- 
tainment minimum (“Kraft durch Freude”). Only one 
minimum he denied them: freedom. 

When will the German workers win back for themselves 
the freedom they have lost ? Perhaps on the day when Hitler 
is obliged to deny them—the minimum subsistence minimum 
through lack of imported food-stuffs. So strange is the 
logical connection between the material and spiritual things 
on which man lives. 
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Sratin’s RussIA AND THE Crisis IN SocratisM. By Max Easrman. 
272 pp. (Allen & Unwin. 75. 6d.) 
R. EASTMAN went to Russia in 1922 in order to study 
upon the spot what was then still the Bolshevik experiment, 
the first great experiment of Marxian socialism applied on 
classical lines to the government and society of a great 
country. He knew intimately the “old Bolsheviks,” a few of whom 
died in their beds, while the vast majority were executed by Stalin as 
traitors to the Soviet Republic. He conceived a great admiration for 
their work and for many of them personally, particularly Lenin himself, 
Serebriakov, Muralov, Sossnovsky, Piatakov, Bukharin, and Budu 
Mdvani. From 1922 to 1924 he lived in Russia as “a friend of the 
government,” and when he returned to America, it was as a defender 
of the Soviet Government and of the communist system. The defence 
and his “‘ endorsement ” of Lenin’s applied Marxism are contained in 
his book, Marx and Lenin, the Science of Revolution. Like everything which 
Mr. Eastman writes, it was written with distinction, great intelligence, 
and passionate sincerity. 

His present book is in many important respects a recantation. In 
the existing state of the world and the human mind, that in itself means 
that few people will read it with an open mind, for the recantation of 
a defender of communism is an ideal hotbed for all the insane political 
and social passions and prejudices now devastating the world. Mr. 
Eastman makes the hotbed unnecessarily hot by his own terrific passion. 
There is the same sincerity here as in his other writings, but he is so 
horrified and hurt by what Stalin has done to Lenin’s Russia and Lenin’s 
fellow-communists that he puts no restraint of any kind upon his feelings 
or his language. Even if his moral indignation and condemnation 
were always completely justified, they are so intense that they defeat 
their object, for anger will only beget anger and passion passion. 

It is probable, therefore, that the book will merely be received with 
violent anger and abuse by communists and their fellow-travellers and 
with indiscriminate enthusiasm by the anti-communists. It will be a 
great pity if this should be its only effect. For it raises a question of the 
utmost importance for anyone, particularly a socialist, who can still 
preserve some vestiges of an open mind with regard to politics and 
economics. For Mr. Eastman raises the question in this book whether 
the totalitarian tyranny of Stalinism, which he considers to be worse, 
if possible, than that of Nazism, is not in fact an inevitable result of 
Lenin’s “ revolutionary engineering,” of complete socialization through 
“a revolutionary power-machine.” He has himself come to believe 
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that it is. He points out—what in these days requires to be pointed out 
again and again and again—that the social objective of both Marx and 
Lenin was an increase in human freedom, the liberation of individuality, 
an extension of “ initiative, variety, daring, creativeness.” ‘They thought 
that this would come about because socialization would ensure the 
“ dieing away” of the power-machine, the withering away of the state 
and the machinery of coercive government, and that as equality of 
opportunity was established there would be more and more liberty and 
individuality. 

In Russia, Mr. Eastman argues, the result has been the exact opposite. 
The process of socialization through a revolutionary power-machine 
in the hands, not of the dictatorship of the proletariate, but of the 
dictatorship of a minority party, has created a privileged bureaucracy. 
The power-machine and power remain in the hands of this privileged 
class with a dictator at its head, and there is not the slightest sign or 
chance of their “ withering away.” Power cannot pass from the hands 
of Stalin into that of workers or peasants or anyone else, except by a 
revolution. The “ substance of the state” is therefore “a caste or 
class of bureaucrats who have enslaved the proletariat more effectively 
than before, appropriating all that can well be taken of the increasing 
product of their labour, and depriving them of every means of protest, 
and besides enslaving the proletariat these bureaucrats have perfected 
the enslavement of ‘all society ’.” 

Even if one allows for exaggeration in Mr. Eastman’s statements 
and intemperance in his language, there remains ample substance in 
his facts to cause an honest socialist acute uneasiness. The uneasiness 
is a sign that the facts and the dilemma which Mr. Eastman forces upon 
our attention ought to be faced. There is little or no liberty in Soviet 
Russia. The government is in the hands of an absolute and irresponsible 
dictator and an immense army of paid bureaucrats who obey him as 
implicitly as the army of Nazi bureaucrats obey Hitler or that of fascist 
bureaucrats obey Mussolini. There can be no opposition to this 
absolute government, because any opponent is either executed or placed 
in a concentration camp. Politically there is no freedom of speech or 
of the press, which is completely controlled by the government. There 
is not the slightest sign that the workers and peasants have any control 
over the government; on the contrary, it is clear that the pro- 
letariate, like every other class, are subjected to the iron and absolute 
control of Stalin and the bureaucracy. It is also true that all the worst 
signs and symptoms of a class system as the structure of society have 
reappeared in Russia. The names of the classes may have changed, 
but the economic and political inequality has been re-established. Mr. 
Eastman gives figures which prove that the difference in workers’ wages 
and the difference in remuneration of the worker and those who control 
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the worker are just as great in Soviet Russia as in the most “ advanced ” 
capitalist country. The class system is indeed the old class system with 
new labels stuck over it, for society has fissured again into classes which 
govern, which control political and economic power, and those which 
are governed, which are composed of those who possess nothing but 
their labour, and who therefore have to do what they are told for the 
wage which is given unto them. The Russian worker, with a wage 
of 170 roubles a month, has to take his orders from M. Ostrogliadov, 
who earns a salary of 8,600 roubles a month, while the American worker, 
with a wage of $24 per week, takes his orders from Mr. Kelley of the 
Chile Copper Co., who earns a salary of $50,600 per annum. The names, 
like the currencies, are no doubt different, but under the names the 
political and economic realities are the same. It is these realities which, 
being the same, make both systems a class system in which possession 
or non-possession of political and economic power determines a man’s 
class and the remuneration which he gets for his labour. And in both 
cases there looks to be a considerable element of exploitation of the 
governed by the governing class. 

These are the ordinary symptoms of totalitarianism everywhere, 
whether it be called socialist or national socialist. They result, not in 
liberty, but rigid tyranny as cruel and repressive as any in the history of 
human society. Mr. Eastman raises the question whether this crushing 
out of all freedom, initiative, humanity, and tolerance is not the inevitable 
result of complete collectivism or nationalization, which must necessarily 
in a modern society concentrate in the government and governing 
class overwhelming political and economic power. Sometimes he 
writes as if he would answer this question with a bleak affirmative. 
At other times he is less absolute, for he suggests that there were particular 
blind spots in the theory and practice of Marxian socialism which account 
for the degeneration of the Soviet system into this tyrannous totali- 
tarianism. Here he points to one blind spot which has had immense 
importance. Despite the contempt of Marx and of the most orthodox 
Marxists for the utopian socialists, there is in both an extreme and 
dangerous element of utopianism. It appears in the conviction and 
dogma that the evolution from capitalism to the communist millenium 
is inevitably determined and in the belief that therefore there must be 
the leap forward from a socialist revolution and “ dictatorship of the 
proletariate ” inevitably to the free and classless society in which the 
state and the power machine have withered away. In Marx himself 
this belief was part of the rubbish which he inherited with the Hegelian 
dialectic, which enabled him to prove to himself that his ideal was not 
only attainable, but inevitable; in his orthodox disciples to whom 
Hegelianism means about as much as Zoroastrianism it is merely 4 
mechanical dogma. But the effect of this dogmatic utopianism has 
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been disastrous. For it enables the communist to elevate the revolu- 
tionary seizure of power and collectivism, which for Marx were to be 
the means to freedom, into ends in themselves and to treat freedom 
itself, tolerance, and humanity as the outmoded trappings of bourgeois 
democracy. Though his state becomes more and more totalitarian, the 
bureaucratic tyranny more and more ruthless, and freedom withers 
more and more away, all is for the best in the communist Paradise, 
because in the end the state and presumably the Stalins must wither 
away. 

These considerations and our experience of the Russian revolution 
point to conclusions which are not clearly drawn in the rather ineffective 
last chapter of his book in which Mr. Eastman asks what we are to 
do now. The conclusion surely is that there is a problem of power 
here which neither Marx nor his followers have faced adequately, but 
there is nothing in the Russian experience to make us despair of a 
solution. It is the old problem of the communal control of power 
which has cropped up in every form or kind of society during the last 
2,500 years. Collectivism in a highly organized modern European 
state, no doubt, makes the solution peculiarly difficult, for it concentrates 
such overwhelming power in the hands of the government. The 
whole of history proves that the only way in which the power of a 
governing class can be prevented from degenerating into tyranny and 
dictatorship and in which the freedom and initiative of the individual 
can be safeguarded is by making the government responsible and 
removable, by establishing and maintaining a real communal control 
of the central government. That is the meaning and function of 
democracy, and it is simply not true, as so many people glibly repeat 
nowadays, that the methods of such democratic control have proved 
and always must prove ineffective. The history of political democracy 
proves that, provided a people is determined to preserve its freedom 
and initiative, it can do so by the methods and machinery of democracy. 
Collectivism makes those methods and machinery not less necessary, 
but ever more essential in both the political and the economic sphere. 
The lamentable developments in the Soviet Union were made inevitable 
by the disastrous divorce between communism and democracy which 
dates from the first days of the revolution, and which in the end has 
destroyed not merely democracy and freedom but communism itself. 
The lesson for the socialist who wants <o make the Marxian utopia a 
reality—and there is not the slightest reason for believing that this is 
impossible—is to pursue the opposite course from that of the Bolsheviks, 
i@. Never to move a step in the direction of socialism and collectivism 
without at the same time moving a step in the direction of democracy 
and democratic control. 

LEONARD WOOLF. 
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ContRoL OF ALIENS IN THE British COMMONWEALTH OF Nations, By 
C. F. Fraser. (304 pp. Hogarth Press. 125. 6d.) 
HE control of aliens in war time has become one of the burning 
problems of the day. But the control of aliens in peace time 
is also an important aspect of international relations which, 
in recent years, has become more prominent because, on the 
one hand, of the expulsion by totalitarian states of masses of their 
population, and, on the other hand, of greater restriction on immigration 
in the New World. Mr. Fraser, who was an immigration officer of 
the Dominion of Canada, has found an interesting and opportune subject 
for study. His book is concerned with the individual alien in his 
relations with the administrative authorities of Great Britain and the 
other parts of the British Commonwealth. For each part he has made 
a careful analysis of the legislation, the case law, and the administrative 
procedure on four major questions :— 
(1) How is the alien treated at the port of entry ? 
(2) For what reasons, having been permitted to enter, he may be 
removed or expelled from the country ? 
(3) His status as regards public rights, the franchise, military service, 
jury service and the professions. 
(4) Naturalisation. 
Mr. Fraser has been thorough in his study. He has not been content 
with gathering and paraphrasing Acts, Statutes and regulations, and 
examining the decisions of the Courts. He has been at pains to find 
out by persistent enquiry what is the practice in the government offices. 
Naturally, the treatment of the questions is fullest for the Dominion 
of Canada. But what he has to say about the practice in England is 
not less illuminating, and he has probed beneath the surface. He shows 
how the previous liberal tradition of admitting aliens to live and work 
in the country has been seriously impaired since the last war. A grave 
feature of the English practice is the absolute authority vested in the 
Home Secretary, and the absence of any publicity regarding his measures 
of exclusion, expulsion and naturalisation proceedings. In the overseas 
Dominions those matters are subject to some control by the Courts. 
But in Great Britain it is difficult for the alien to test by any legal process 
the discretion of the Home Office. The Home Secretary need not, 
and usually does not, assign any reason for his decisions. The principle 
laid down by James Mill—‘“ Whatever are the reasons for conferring 
power, those also are the grounds for erecting safeguards against their 
abuse,” has been disregarded. There is a significant letter addressed 
by the Home Secretary in 1924 to a Member of Parliament which runs: 
“You will like to know that I have asked the immigration officers, 
while administering the provisions of the Order with tact and fairness, 
to exercise, at the same time, all possible strictness in every case, and 
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to remember that, when any doubt arises, the benefits should be given 
to this country rather than to the alien.” 

Mr. Fraser examines decisions given by the Courts in the Dominions 
which have checked the exercise of administrative powers by the executive, 
¢.g. the famous Kisch case in Australia, where the High Court interfered 
with the action of the immigration officer in requiring an alien, who 
must prove his literacy in some European language, to submit to a 
dictation test in the Gaelic tongue. The English practice suggests that 
4 more complete introduction of administrative law with administrative 
tribunals would here be not a derogation from the principle of the rule 
of law, but a defence of civil liberties. 

The last chapter of the book deals with aliens in time of war. It 
isa summary of the legal position regarding aliens, worked out carefully 
as the rest of the study, but inevitably limited because it takes the story 
only to the end of 1939. It was possible for the author to write at that 
time: “If a person is an enemy national and, at the same time, an exile 
and refugee, he may derive some comfort from the knowledge that, 
within the British Commonwealth, enemy alien though he may be, 
he is entitled to claim the protection of definite and well-established 
ptinciples of law, and that he is no longer an outcast wanderer devoid 
of right and without protection.” That statement appeared a travesty 
of the facts six months later. If a second edition of the book is called 
for, as we hope it will be, Mr. Fraser will have the opportunity of 
examining the extraordinary series of police measures in the summer 
of 1940 which swept away all the defences of personal liberty of enemy 
aliens, and also of examining the series of remedial Orders and regulations 
which have gradually corrected the hardships. 

The study is completed by an appendix containing the British Aliens 
Act and subsequent legislation, the Aliens Order of 1920, instructions 
about applications for Naturalisation under the British Nationality Act 
of 1914, and the relevant parts of the Immigrants Regulation Act of the 
Union of South Africa. The book should be studied by all who are 
concerned with the administration of the law concerning immigration 
and aliens ; for it indicates the need of the application of certain broad 
principles about these matters in the British Commonwealth. 

NorMAN BENTWICH 
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War Germany Forcor. By James T. SHorwety. viii. & 152 pp. 
(New York: The Macmillan Co. 6s.) 
q R. SHOTWELL’S lucid and very readable analysis of some 
f the consequences to Europe during the last war might, very 
appropriately, be called “What we have forgotten.” Such 
a title would give the measure of the book, for it is remarkable 
more for its bringing together of useful and generally accepted facts 
than for any striking originality of argument or discussion of new 
material. Dr. Shotwell does not tell us much that we have not known 
about already, but he does bring together in a very compact and readable 
form many things we ought to remember and may very well be in danger 
of forgetting. 

His thesis is a simple one. World economy in general and German 
economy in particular were stricken by the world war to an extent 
which economists and statesmen on both sides of the Atlantic—though 
for very different reasons—did not fully appreciate. In America, the 
false recovery of the boom of the twenties ; in Europe the illusions of 
the “ Genevan ” period of peace and reconstruction turned people away 
from the root of their evils, the aftermath of four years’ destructive war. 
And in Germany, this refusal to face the facts amounted to a political 
and social disease which was, after the advent of Hitler, to rot Europe. 

Germany, more than any other state, chose to forget the war. The 
exhaustion of resources, the overstraining of the whole credit structure, 
the destruction of the consumer market, and the warping of the industrial 
system which were directly the fruits of Germany’s war-time economy 
under the Hindenburg plan were attributed in the post-war period not 
to totalitarian war but to the “‘ servitudes ” of the Treaty of Versailles. 
And by thus refusing the consequences of war, the Germans would not 
learn that “ Machtpolitik was no longer Realpolitik” ; they were therefore 
never far from the mood of accepting a return to the militarism which 
had been—though they would not see it so— their undoing, and when 
Hitler came, offering a return to the old ways and the abolition of the 
“ servitudes ” upon which Germany had pinned all the blame for her 
disasters, “ the second President of the Republic, in order to undo some 
of the consequences of the ‘ Hindenburg Plan,’ felt compelled to sign 
the emergency decree by which the National Socialist Party was put 
into power, their programme being /o restore the German nation to the 
condition in which it fought the war from 1915 to 1918.” Some of the most 
telling passages in the whole book describe this war economy of the 
Hindenburg plan. It is, detail for detail, even to the hope of making 
good wasting assets by a brutal exploitation of conquered territory, the 
“new order” of to-day. 

Again in the sphere of propaganda, Germany’s determination to fix 
the whole blame on the treaty instead of the war had devastating reper- 
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cussions both inside and outside the Reich. Inside, the powerful peace 
movement with its slogan Nie wieder Krieg lost its most potent argument 
when the Germans refused to recognize war as the root of their evils 
and began to contemplate further war as a means of undoing the treaty 
which they were determined to have as their scapegoat. Nor was 
militarism shown up for the disaster it was. The “ stab in the back” 
completed the myth of a triumphant army robbed of its conquests by 
traitors at home and the vindictive peace of Versailles. 

And externally, by exaggerating every clause, by putting the most 
savage interpretation on every article, by “ making out that the treaty 
contained the most sweeping of indictments against it, Germany was 
able to rally to the support of its case ... the majority of liberal 
opinion of the allied countries.... Never was propaganda more 
successful.” 

Dr. Shotwell makes his points clearly and persuasively, and only 
those readers who go to his book expecting new material or new methods 
of analysis or a new approach to the German problem, are likely to be 
disappointed. And Dr. Shotwell can argue that he set out to do none 
of these things. Nevertheless, the book suffers from its rather negative 
favour. To criticise any system as keenly as Dr. Shotwell attacks 
Germany’s war economy, the critic must have a positive view on the 
tight ordering of a nation’s economy. But on this point, we can only 
gather—by inference—that Dr. Shotwell accepts “ the world of business 
as it is organised to-day, that of free enterprise and competitive 
capitalism.” But this type of world was at least a contributory cause to 
the war of 1914 to which Dr. Shotwell rightly attributes the miseries 
of post-war Germany. Thus the reader is left with the impression that 
What Germany Forgot is admirable as far as it goes, but to be really 
satisfactory its analysis should be pursued further. 

BARBARA WARD. 
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Nazis AND GERMANS. By Harowp Picton. Foreword by G. P. Goocn, 
(Allen c Unwin. 144pp. 55.) 

From VERSAILLES TO Danzic. By CLraup Gotpinc. (Allen c Unwin, 
239pp. 75. 6d.) 

I: there a fair chance of winning the loyal partnership of the bulk 
of the German people in some kind of community of nations ? The 
future of this civilisation depends largely on the answer to that 
question: for the only real alternative—the killing of all the 

Germans—is out of the question. We shall have “ lost the peace ” unless 

the settlement soon becomes one which all peoples, including the 

Germans, would sooner maintain than destroy. 

Mr. Picton has a clear answer to the question. Yes, the Germans can 
be won, though it will be a hard job, especially since the bulk of German 
youth have been enslaved by seven years of exclusively Nazi education. 
The Nazi system, “as evil as any the world has seen,” has silenced but 
not destroyed the best elements in the German nation ; and these elements 
must be recognised as allies, in this war across frontiers, between freedom 
and total tyranny, between commonwealth and Hitler’s everlasting 
Kampf for tribal supremacy. 

Mr. Golding, on the other hand, seems unable to make up his mind 
about it. Beginning with a sketch of the Armistice, and a withering 
summary of the peace-making, he concludes that the peace terms were 
“not harsh enough.” He adds that “the course of events since the 
Armistice prove without any doubt that military Germany was determined 
to arise out of its ashes ; firstly, for the purposes of revenge, and, secondly, 
to carry on the plan of world domination.” That may well be true of 
“ military Germany,” the Germans who maintained the militarist and 
Junker traditions, and who were quickly allowed to become too potent 
in the Weimar Republic. But Mr. Golding goes much further. “ It is 
not true,” he claims, “ that if the Allies had held out the hand of friendship 
to Germany, the present war could have been prevented. . . . There is 
little difference between the Germany two thousand years ago and the 
Germany to-day. That nation’s much-vaunted culture chiefly concerns 
war.” 

Oddly enough, however, Mr. Golding changes his tone on the last 
pages, declaring that there must be “a just peace,” “no Versailles.” 
“ The Hall of Mirrors has ghastly reflections, too gruesome to revive.” 
He even admits that “the peoples of the aggressor nations are not 
unanimously behind their leaders” and will “ exact a toll from those 
who have plunged them into this madness.” 

Mr. Picton lived in Germany from the end of 1919 till April, 1939. 
He started with strong sympathies for the broken Germany, and must be 
humane, as Quakers are, cultured, and a good mixer. His stories, set 
down without much art, show convincingly, as Nora Waln’s book 
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showed, how the decent Germany was silenced, driven underground, 
by the rising beastliness of Nazi terrorism, and how nearly impossible it 
became for even the bravest champions of freedom and internationalism 
to withstand the pressure. Some records of the treatment in concentration 
camps and prison camps are given, including one from Lichtenberg 
which ranks with the worst stories of devilry from Oranienburg, 
Sonnenberg, or Dachau. Horrible to recall how the British Government, 
knowing of such horrors, kept silence about them for six years in the 
hope of appeasing the chief torturer. 

Mr. Golding’s book consists of short chapters summarising such 
stories as the peace-making (in which he is unfair to the German case 
about the Fourteen Points) Reparations (in which he is again unfair to the 
German case), the rise of Hitler, the Reichstag Fire, the Purge. The 
Hitler stories will pass muster with those who have not read the story 
more fully elsewhere ; but much of the book is tiresome to read, being 
written in staccato paragraphs a few lines long. 

“A long wait. A brilliant moon rose higher and shortened the 
shadows of the turrets.” 

“At length the clatter of heels . . .” 

Mr. Golding is often careless with his facts and wildly careless about 
spelling German names. His judgment may be estimated from his 
statement that “there is no reason to suppose that they (the German 
people) as represented by the new Republican rulers of Germany who 
negotiated the Peace terms (in 1919) were more honest or sincere in their 
determination to create a Germany desirous of living in unity with her 
neighbours than they were under the Hohenzollerns and their Junker 
satellites.” W. ARNOLD-ForsTER. 
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A History oF THE GaBIA. By J. M. Gray. (508 pp. Cambridge Press, 
255.) 
Portratr OF A Cotony. By ALAN F. Harrerstey. (233 pp. Cambridg 
Press. %s. 6d.) 
A Hisrory or Sourn Arrica. By Eric A. WALKER. Second edition, 
(xv1 and 710 pp. Longmans. 16s.) 
R. JUSTICE GRAY’S book is a full-length portrait of the 
tiny colony of Gambia, the narrow strip of territory on both 
sides of the Gambia River which has the distinction of having 
harboured the first British settlement on the West Coast. 
The first Europeans to discover and enter the river were two Italians, 
explorers sent by the Portuguese Prince Henry, nearly six hundred years 
ago, and the relations of Africans with Europeans in this territory began 
with a fight—African arrows against European cross-bows and cannon. 
The subsequent history of Gambia, so long and so characteristic of 
European imperialism in that continent, makes Mr. Justice Gray’s volume 
extremely valuable for any serious student of the subject. There is 
practically no phase of imperialism, economic and political, which is 
not illustrated in this history. First come the Portuguese in the 15th 
century, explorers in search of gold and ivory, followed by traders, 
settlers, and missionaries. There followed in the 16th century English 
adventurers, first in search of trade and then of slaves for the West Indies ; 
then Courlanders, Dutch and French. Up to the 19th century there 
was the usual economic rivalry between the nationals of these states, 
but the really serious rivals were the British and French. It long remained 
doubtful whether the Gambia would fall to Britain or France. The 
matter was only finally settled by the French cession of Albreda in 1857, 
although even as late as 1888 there was talk of Britain exchanging the 
Gambia for French territory elsewhere in Africa. 

The story of the stages by which Britain gradually established 
sovereignty over this colony is extremely interesting. It begins in 
Elizabethan times with the grant of monopoly rights to a company of 
traders. The successor to the Elizabethan company was the Royal 
African Company, and for one hundred years the history of the British 
in Gambia is to all intents and purposes the history of this trading 
company. In the latter part of the 18th century there was the usual 
period of decay of the chartered company system and the beginning of 
state responsibility and control, though there was a curious interlude in 
which the affairs of Gambia were nominally controlled by a Committee 
of Merchants. The history of real state colonial administration only 
begins after the Napoleonic Wars and the establishment of Bathurst on 
St. Mary’s Island in place of the earlier settlements. The most important 
fact which emerges in the 19th century is the persistent refusal of the 
home government to extend their responsibility from the small enclave 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


on the coast to the interior, and the unsuccessful attempts of the colonial 
administrators to shake the anti-imperialist determination of all govern- 
ments, Tory, Whig, Conservative, and Liberal. It was only when the 
economic imperialism and scramble for Africa established themselves in 
the seventies and eighties that the home government changed its policy 
and full sovereignty and administration were extended to the interior 
or, as it was called, the Protectorate as distinguished from the old Colony. 

Mr. Gray, who is a Judge of the Supreme Court of the Gambia, has 
done a useful piece of work with immense care and thoroughness. There 
are one or two things in his book which the serious student will regret. 
It is a pity that he did not include some detailed account, which his 
material must have provided him with, of the actual practice of the 
slave trade in this territory. It is true, as he says, that a great deal has 
been written about the trade and its organisation, but it is so important 
for the early history of Africa that its nature and effect in any particular 
locality are always worth recording. Much the same applies to the 
economic aspect of the pre-nineteenth century monopolist companies. 
We wish Mr. Justice Gray had included a detailed account of the profits 
and losses of the Royal African and other Companies which operated 
in the Gambia. His researches must have given him the material, and 
it would have been well worth while to omit some of the minute local 
details in order to find room for sucha study. As it is, it is impossible to 
form any clear idea of the economic organisation and operations of these 
companies. 

Mr. Hattersley’s study of Natal in its earlier days is a much slighter 
book, but it is well worth reading. It is not a connected political or 
social history of Natal, but, as its title accurately indicates, it gives a 
general picture of society in the colony from the forties to the eighties 
of last century. Much of it is concerned with rather small beer, but 
this kind of accumulation of small details often illuminates the more 
setious aspects of colonial history. The detailed account of the early 
emigration under Bryne’s scheme is peculiarly interesting. The historical 
background to this book will be found fully described in Mr. Walker’s 
book. It was originally published in 1928 and re-issued with additions 
in 1935. The new edition carries the history down to September, 1939. 
It is a useful book. 

LEONARD WOOLF. 


Editorial Note 


5 lew war has necessitated a few alterations in this journal 

which we should like to explain to our readers. Dr. Robson 
has entered Government service for the duration of the wat, 
and has therefore had temporarily to resign from the editor- 
ship, though he will remain a member of the Editorial Board, 


Secondly, the paper situation has made it necessary for us, 
with other periodicals, to economize in paper. We have, 
therefore, reduced the size of the issue to 120 pages. On 
the other hand, by using smaller type for reviews and 
setting the articles in solid type, we have contrived to give 
more or less the same amount of matter as in the previous 
issue, and we hope to be able to continue_on this basis in the 
future. 


Thirdly, owing to air-raid damage, the editorial offices at 
37, Mecklenburgh Square, have become temporarily out of 
action. Will all readers, contributors, and others note that 
all manuscripts, books for review, corrected proofs, etc., 
should, until further notice, be addressed to Leonard Woolf, 
Monk’s House, Rodmell, near Lewes, Sussex ? 


Fourthly, we must apologize to subscribers and other 
readers for the fact that they receive their copies of the journal 
later in the month than before the war. Postal delays and 
other difficulties make this inevitable from time to time. 
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the Nazi regime and the process of disintegration is allowed 
to run its course. 

Moreover the protection a military commission can give 
to the Germans _ enraged Poles and Czechs will not be 
slight and its work will clearly be very closely bound up with 
the distribution of food and the creation of work. The 
experience of the Rhineland proves conclusively that the 
army of occupation in Germany should be British only and 
is a happy augury of how quietly and decently the work can 

done. 

VI 

A state which really merits the name of peace will have 
been restored only when the Commissions have either become 
permanent bodies or have transferred their functions to other 
organizations. The Economic Commission might develop 
with widened representation into a European p 
board, while vibailions commissions controlled key industries 
and public utilities. If such vital services as Europe’s 
electricity supply were under international control—for 
example, a European grid system—a large amount of 
decentralization on a regional basis would be possible without 
any danger to the political order. Similarly, the Military 
Commission could be transformed into the General Staff of a 
European defence force, policing key strategic points and 
composed of different national army corps on the analogy of 
the county regiments. 

These are possibilities ; but their securing will still depend 
upon the political initiative of Britain and the United States. 
This international structure will be maintained only if there is 
effective power behind it and in the economic sphere British 
and American capital and in the military sphere British and 
American armaments (there should, obviously, be complete 
standardization of military equipment) would underpin che 
claims of the non-German peoples to a controlling voice in 
the political and economic decisions of a continent in which 
they are a majority. The question of how this new political 
relationship should be expressed is not vitally important. 
The affairs of Europe like those of Britain and America must 
get “mixed up together.” This is not a question of con- 
stitution building but of common interests, common action 
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PROLEGOMENA TO PEACE AIMS 


and the growth of common sentiment. The Statute of 
Westminster is almost certainly a happier model than the 
American Constitution with its elaborate checks and balances, 
its distortion of the role of the minority, and its premium on 
friction and inaction. 

There still remains the long term problem of Germany. 
Much will depend upon the stability achieved during the 
intermediate period of occupation (an occupation whose 
“shame ” will be mitigated by being shared with the rest of 
Europe). We have no reason to believe that if a German is 
given an alternative to despair and servitude that he will not 
take it. The Nazi Party was at its weakest between 1924 and 
1929 when the Weimar Republic enjoyed a measure of 
prosperity. After the coming of the world depression, the 
frustration of the young intelligentsia coupled with mass 
unemployment were decisive factors in the revolutionary 
situation. Whatever may be said of Germany, Germans 
have rights and it should be the aim of the Economic Com- 
mission to ensure that manage” ay amd returned at the 
same pace as that of Europe. interest to Germany of 
secu an expanding European market and in icular 
of ws en for the industrial development of South-Eastern 
Europe could surely be made obvious enough to secure the 
co-operation of German producers and attractive enough to 
replace the dynamism of the Lebensraum. 

Politically, however, the difficulty still remains of a 
potentially divided Europe with Germany, for all her 
prosperity, choosing to regard British and American co-opera- 
tion as an invasion of her vital spheres of interest. It would 
be folly after five wars to disregard the possibility. If 
Germany does not “ go straight,” what then? Obviously, 


a more highly otganized | dle Set te deterrents 
to violent action. Peovided the Anglo-American basis of 


co-operation had remained sound, international control of 
the basic raw materials and public utilities of Europe would 
not make war easy. At the same time, a more co-ordinated 
defence system would avoid follies such as the attempt at 
co-operation without staff talks between Norway, Holland 
and Belgium and the Allied armies made in the spring of 
1940. 
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